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The Economic Structure of Rural Tennessee, 


1850-1860 


By FRANK L. AND Harriet C. OWSLEY 


In a previous article’ it was contended upon the basis of a statistical 
analysis of the rural population—particularly that of Alabama, which 
seemed typical of the Lower South—that society in the Old South was 
more complex than was indicated in the writings of contemporary 
critics, or, for that matter, in much of the present-day writing concerning 
ante-bellum southern history. Using the two basic indices of land and 
slaves, it was shown that instead of the simple threefold division of the 
population into slaveholders, poor whites, and slaves (with some free 
Negroes, of course) there were several intermediate groups. Among 
the slaveholders there were great planters with thousands of acres and 
hundreds of slaves, middle-class planters with a thousand or fewer 
acres of land and a score or two of slaves, small planters with ten or 
fifteen slaves and usually not over five hundred acres of land, large 
farmers with fewer than five hundred acres and fewer than ten slaves, 
middle-sized farmers with not over three hundred acres of land and 
fewer than five slaves, and small farmers with fewer than two hundred 
acres of land and one or two slaves. Among the nonslaveholders were 
large farmers employing hired labor, who owned from two hundred to 
a thousand acres of land; a middle group of farmers who owned from 
one hundred to two hundred acres of land; small, ‘‘one-horse farmers” 
who owned fewer than one hundred acres of land; and the landless 
renters, share croppers, squatters, and farm laborers. Even this complex 


2 Frank L. and Harriet C. Owsley, “The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante- 
Bellum South,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935-), VI (1940), 24-45. 
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classification of the rural population is oversimplified; for such a classi- 
fication leaves gaps between social and economic groups, while a sta- 
tistical chart shows a gentle unbroken curve from destitute poor whites 
to great planters, with one group merging into the adjoining groups im- 
perceptibly. 

Perhaps it will be well to summarize briefly what was said at some 
length in the previous article: that the oversimplified version of south- 
ern society was, to a considerable extent, a result of accepting with too 
little question the competency and disinterestedness of the writings of 
travelers and critics during the height of the antislavery crusade. To 
a greater extent, it was the result of an absence of personal and private 
documents from which society, as a whole, in the Old South could be 
examined. While the large planters and businessmen of the old regime 
left account books, diaries, journals, and collections of family letters, 
the bulk of southern people were not careful to preserve such personal 
records. There has always existed, however, a massive body of objective 
material, much of it personal and even intimate, from which might 
have been gained a view of the entire southern population rather than 
merely a knowledge of that small segment whose private correspond- 
ence and business records have been well preserved. This body of 
material is the county records: tax books, wills and administrations of 
estates, trial records, mortgages, deeds, marriage records, and the unpub- 
lished Federal census returns. 

These records, more than all other documents, conjure up the per- 
sonal and family life of the people and the community. The wills, in 
particular, are frequently more revealing, more confidential than either 
diaries or private letters. Those who are about to die confess secrets of 
opinion and deed; a last word is said to a worthless son-in-law who has 
wasted the substance of the daughter; the young and frivolous second 
wife with a brood of children is left under the coldly suspicious guard- 
ianship of stepsons who are enjoined to support her only as long as she 
remains single and behaves herself; a parting reprimand is given to 
indifferent or thoughtless children who have left their old parents to 
manage the farm while they went junketing westward; tender admoni- 
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tions to wives and children and instructions for good treatment of 
faithful old slaves are given to those who are left behind. Perhaps 
the most impressive sentiment one finds in these wills has to do with the 
education of the children. Repeatedly one discovers the desperate last 
effort of a sick and dying father or mother to provide for the education 
of the children. Nowhere does this anxiety over the education of the 
young ones appear more strongly than in the wills of the small slave- 
holders and nonslaveholders. A few brief quotations from the wills of 
nonslaveholders can hardly fail to leave the impression of a burning 
desire of the testators for the intellectual betterment of their children: 
“I wish that at my death that my executors to sell all such property as 
my wife . . . should [say] that she did not stand in such need of and 
to put the money to the use of schooling my children” ;? “keep them 
{minor children} together on the place until raised also I desire that 
they be well treated comfortably clothed and schooled’;* “it is my 
will and desire that my said wife have the said property to enable her 
to raise and school my younger children who have but little educa- 
tion” ;* “Willis Burriss and Peter Burriss [are to} sell all unwild 
[unwilled land} for the purpose of schooling the children and buying 
each of the boys a horse”’;° “I give and bequeath unto my dearly beloved 
wife Sally all my estate, both real and personal during her natural life 
or widowhood for the use or purpose of raising and educating my chil- 
dren, and her comfort and convenience’’;*® “it is my will that all my 
children be substantially and sufficiently educated out of the annual pro- 
ceeds of my farm and property. . . . I wish to have my sons well edu- 

2 Will of Jacob Lampley, January 4, 1852, Dickson County (Tennessee) Will Book 
A, 225, WPA copy, 154-55. All references to WPA copies of wills are to those on file in 
the Tennessee State Library. 

8 Will of Allison Muse, Franklin County (Tennessee) Will Book I-Il, 355-56, WPA 
copy, 296-97. 

4 Will of W. M. Mattock, Dickson County (Tennessee) Will Book A, 275-76, WPA 
copy, 146-47. 

5 Will of William Burriss, Campbell County (Tennessee) Wills, Inventories, etc., 


420-21, WPA copy, 270. 


® Will of Micajah Stone, Lincoln County (Tennessee) Will Book, 1827-1850, pp. 3-4, 
WPA copy, 2-3. 
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cated should it even require for this purpose the whole of the property 
which I have given them.’ 

The creeks and the everlasting springs, the green pastures and the 
grazing cattle, the pleasant wooded hills, the stately mansion and the 
little cabin, the church and the quiet graveyard, pass before the eye in 
these last wills and testaments, inventories of estates, court trials, and 
other county records. Here one sees the very rich planters and mer- 
chants, the very poor, the Negro—slave and free—and overwhelming- 
ly, the mass of southern people themselves, simple, hard-working, 
independent, and deeply religious—the forgotten people of the South. 
Here are the rebels who took the South out of the Union, and the boys 
and young men—during the last decade of the old regime—who com- 
posed the Confederate armies. 

In the essay referred to above, Alabama was selected as a typical state 
of the Lower South, and the statistical analyses were based primarily 
upon the manuscript Federal census returns, with some use of the county 
tax lists. It was shown that the bulk of the whites, slaveholders and 
nonslaveholders, were neither planters nor poor whites, but that they 
were landowning farmers who seldom possessed more than a family- 
sized farm. Specifically, it was pointed out that about 80 per cent of 
the slaveholding landowners had ten or fewer slaves and 500 or fewer 
acres of land; indeed, that about 60 per cent of the slaveholders owned 
under 300 acres of land and from one to five slaves. As for the non- 
slaveholders in Alabama, 70 per cent were landowners, the majority 
of whom possessed farms ranging from 50 to 300 acres. It was shown 
that the great planter group constituted no more than 12 per cent of the 
slaveholders in the black belt and hardly existed elsewhere except in 
two or three counties in the Tennessee Valley. The middle-sized and 
small planter groups who were only moderately well-to-do constituted 
the bulk of the planter class. The destitute poor whites, who have been 
traditionally represented as composing the bulk of the southern popula- 
tion, ranged from about 5 per cent in the black belt to about 15 per 
cent of the families in the piedmont and pine barrens. A recent study 


7 Will of J. Johnson, December 5, 1832, sbid., 98, WPA copy, 56-57. 
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of the farm population of Mississippi in the ante-bellum period has 
arrived at figures for land- and slaveownership strikingly similar to those 
on Alabama. Even in the Delta 60 per cent of the landholdings were 
under 500 acres.® 

The state of Tennessee has been selected as typical of the upper 
Middle South.* In view of the tradition that Tennessee was essentially 
a state of landowning farmers, with an occasional large planter in 
Middle and West Tennessee, it has been somewhat surprising to dis- 
cover that the ownership of land, though widespread, was not so well 
distributed as in the Lower South. Nor were there as many landowners 
in proportion to the population in East Tennessee as in Middle or West 
Tennessee. Moreover, a smaller proportion of nonslaveholders owned 
land in East Tennessee than in Middle or West Tennessee, and a 
smaller proportion in Tennessee as a whole than in the Lower South. 
Another surprising feature is that the holdings, including improved and 
unimproved lands, were larger than in the Lower South. This was prob- 


® Herbert Weaver, “The Agricultural Population of Mississippi, 1850-1860" (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Vanderbilt University, 1941). 

® The statistical material used on land tenure and slaveownership in this article was 
compiled by the writers, and by Dean Blanche Henry Clark, Vanderbilt University, and 
Dr. Chase Mooney, Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia. Dean Clark has recently pub- 
lished a book on the agricultural population of Tennessee, The Tennessee Yeomen, 1840- 
1860 (Nashville, 1942), with particular reference to the nonslaveholder, while Dr. 
Mooney is writing a monograph on slavery in Tennessee. All statistical data in this article 
are derived from Federal census reports, particularly the unpublished census returns for 
1850 and 1860. The method of compilation and analysis was the same as described in 
the writers’ article, “The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum South,” 
referred to above. This technique is described in sbid., 29-30, and in ibid., 31, n. 11. 
Briefly this may be summarized as a combination of all the data for 1850 and 1860 on 
Schedules I, II, and IV of the MSS. census reports, that is, Free Inhabitants, Slave In- 
habitants, and the Productions of Agriculture, respectively. As explained in the previous 
article, each family of the county is listed and the statistical compilation is made on the 
basis of the heads of all agricultural families. The population schedules, that is Schedules 
I and II, are located in the Office of the Census Bureau in Washington, and the Agricul- 
tural Schedule, IV, for Tennessee, is deposited in Duke University Library. In order to 
make combinations of these schedules, it was necessary to obtain microfilms of those in 
Washington and copies of those at Duke. It will be unnecessary to make further refer- 
ence to this unpublished census material since the statistical data relating to each county, 
unless otherwise specified, is derived from the above-mentioned schedules for that county. 
References were made to the tax books of Lincoln, De Kalb, and Wilson counties for the 


period under consideration as checks against the census data, but no direct use of the tax 
books was made. 
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ably due to the presence of much rugged, unimproved land fitted only 
for grazing and timber. 

In studying Tennessee eighteen counties were selected from the three 
major political and geographic divisions of the state—East, Middle, and 
West Tennessee. Then counties were selected in those larger divisions 
with reference to soil and topography. In East Tennessee, Grainger, 
Greene, Hawkins, and Johnson were chosen as representative of that 
region. Greene has much rich valley land with clay and lime soil; John- 
son occupies the other extreme, with some narrow, fertile valleys and 
ranges of hills and mountains hardly susceptible of cultivation; Haw- 
kins and Grainger occupy a middle ground. Middle Tennessee was di- 
vided into the Bluegrass Basin and the Highland Rim, though several of 
the Highland Rim counties chosen extend into the Bluegrass region. 
The following counties were selected from the Highland Rim: De Kalb 
and Fentress along the east and northeast of the Rim, with thin soil 
lacking in lime and phosphate; Franklin and Lincoln toward the south- 
east of the Rim, but lying partly in the Bluegrass Basin, with soil vary- 
ing from rich lime and clay to shale; Montgomery and Robertson, on the 
northwestern Rim, whose surface is gently rolling tableland and whose 
soil has much clay and lime content. In the Bluegrass Basin, Davidson, 
Maury, Wilson, and Sumner, the soil of which has much clay and lime 
and phosphate, were used as representative counties. In West Tennes- 
see, Dyer, Fayette, Gibson, and Haywood, lying partly within the old 
coastal plain, with a soil composed largely of clay loam, silt, and lime, 
were selected. 

In analyzing the distribution of landownership, East Tennessee is 
considered first. This is the oldest political division of the state and the 
one which has been settled the longest. Perhaps because of this fact, no 
decided trends in land tenure can be established upon the unpublished 
returns of the 1850 and 1860 censuses. In Grainger and Greene there 
was an increase in the percentage of landowners; but in Hawkins and 
Johnson there was a decrease. In all these counties a majority of the 
heads of agricultural families owned their land, but, as has already been 
suggested, not so large a proportion as in the rest of Tennessee or in 
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the Lower South. The following tables calculated upon the basis of the 
heads of agricultural families for these East Tennessee counties give 
the picture of the distribution of landownership in 1850 and 1860. 


East TENNESSEE 


Landownership 

Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
Ee 1850 1398 53.29 46.71 
1860 1238 57.11 42.89 
a eee ae 1850 2168 60.01 39.99 
1860 2557 64.45 35.55 
Se 1497 62.39 37.61 
1860 1614 54.89 45.11 
MEE S5 55 645 ors vase 1850 471 68.37 31.63 
1860 692 62.86 37.14 


If these figures are typical—as they seem to be—of the whole of East 
Tennessee, 60.76 per cent of the agricultural families were landowners 
in 1850 and 59.82 per cent in 1860.° This is less than 1 per cent 
variance and might be due to a difference in the census enumerators’ 
classifications. Landownership in this mountainous region was less im- 
portant, however, than in those parts of the country better qualified for 
agriculture; for here the people were engaged primarily in grazing live- 
stock on the open range. The relative importance of the ownership of 
land and of the open range in East Tennessee may be illustrated by 
certain comparisons between the rich county of Davidson in Middle 
Tennessee, noted for its bluegrass and fine livestock farms, and Haw- 
kins, noted mostly for its mountainous scenery. In 1860 there were in 
Davidson County 1,542 farm families, most of whom owned livestock, 
and a large number of suburban dwellers of Nashville who owned 
horses, cows, and pigs. Hawkins had 1,614 agricultural families and 
few suburban families. In 1860 Davidson had 132,763 acres of improved 
land and 116,084 acres of unimproved land, valued at $13,929,974, 


10 The calculations have been made on the basis of combined county averages rather 


than on the basis of an over-all regional average. There is no significant difference in 
results. 
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while Hawkins had 98,982 acres of improved land and 195,625 acres of 
unimproved land, valued at $2,810,435. This acreage, of course, was in 
privately owned farm lands, but there was probably a great deal more 
public land in Hawkins which could have been used along with the 
other unimproved land as a cattle range. Therefore, in spite of the dis- 
parity of values and of improved acreage, a comparison between the two 
counties as to the number of livestock is not unfavorable to Hawkins. 
Including livery stable and privately owned animals in the city, David- 
son had 8,939 asses, mules, and horses in 1860, while Hawkins had 
4,994; Davidson had 15,940 head of sheep, and Hawkins had 18,826; 
Davidson had 36,940 swine, while Hawkins had 29,264; Davidson had 
12,708 cattle of all kinds, and Hawkins had 10,369.": The relative im- 
portance of landownership in East and Middle Tennessee corresponded 
somewhat to the pine barrens and open prairies of the Lower South and 
Southwest. 

The following table giving the distribution of landownership ac- 
cording to heads of agricultural families divides Middle Tennessee as 
previously stated into the Highland Rim and Bluegrass Basin: 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE—HIGHLAND RIM 


Landownership 

Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
ee 1850 998 61.94 38.06 
1860 1227 65.44 34.56 
SE 1850 641 57.25 42.75 
1860 763 68.55 31.45 
Ras 55st cadtans 1850 1236 69.99 30.01 
1860 1306 65.39 34.61 
RN Gs ota hw 0.6 t0c06d 1850 2424 65.31 34.69 
1860 2751 55.54 44.46 
Montgomery........... 1850 1548 70.67 29.33 
1860 1242 77.70 22.30 
Robertson............ 1850 1587 78.70 21.30 
1860 1563 84.96 15.04 


11 Eighth Census of the United States: 1860, Agriculture (Washington, 1864), 132-33. 
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MippLE TENNESSEE—BLUEGRASS BASIN 


Landownership 

Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
ne 1850 1854 62.24 37.76 
1860 1542 65.37 34.63 
i eevee 1850 2346 55.24 44.76 
1860 2381 70.98 29.02 
EE Re ee 1850 1999 68.49 31.51 
1860 1934 80.30 19.70 
NE ib UIRe wwe ere 1850 2675 65.20 34.80 
1860 2412 79.35 20.65 


The distribution of landownership on the Highland Rim had in- 
creased from 67.31 per cent of the agricultural population in 1850 to 
69.31 per cent in 1860. Four Rim counties had made notable gains in 
landownership; two had lost. The two poorest counties on the eastern 
Rim, De Kalb and Fentress, had an increase in ownership due, per- 
haps, to the presence of a large group of squatters in 1850, who by 1860 
had obtained title to the state lands and to those held by absentee spec- 
ulators. The slicing of small portions of rich Robertson and Montgom- 
ery on the north of the Highland Rim to contribute to the formation of 
the little county of Cheatham probably had slight effect upon the up- 
ward trend in those two counties. While there was some public land in 
Robertson and Montgomery in 1850 to which title had been acquired 
by squatters in 1860—thereby increasing the number of landowners 
relatively—such lands were not extensive, and the great increase in 
ownership must be attributed chiefly to purchase of land from specu- 
lators and from planters and farmers who had a surplus of unimproved 
land. An examination of the agricultural schedules of 1850 and 1860 
for these two counties will explain the purchasing power of the agri- 
cultural population which enabled so many to buy land: the raising of 
fine strains of livestock, the enormous development of the bright-leaf 
and dark-fired tobacco crops, the raising of grain and hay, combined 
to raise the level of prosperity very high in this area during the 1850's. 

The reason Franklin and Lincoln counties decreased in landowner- 
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ship during this period is not obvious. A comparison of the agricultural 
and livestock productions of 1850 and 1860 indicates an enormous 
increase of values. A parallel increase in land values occurred. This 
growth of land values, of course, may have resulted in numerous fam- 
ilies’ selling their farms at a good profit and moving westward, where 
they could purchase fresher and cheaper lands. 

The distribution of landownership in the four counties of the Blue- 
grass Basin increased without exception. The average of ownership in 
these counties was about 63 per cent in 1850 and about 75 per cent in 
1860. Considerable tracts of school lands were disposed of during this 
period to squatters who had occupied them for a number of years; also 
it is probable that many large landowners had held certain unimproved 
bodies of land for speculative purposes, and the great rise in land 
values during the 1850's offered them the golden opportunity to take 
their profits. 

That portion of West Tennessee which once constituted part of the 
coastal plain was, as noted above, possessed of a rich soil and a gently 
rolling surface. No better cotton area save the Delta existed anywhere. 
But West Tennessee was not a one-crop section, for it ranked very close 
to Middle Tennessee in raising livestock and grain. Indeed, with fewer 
acres under cultivation, Gibson had more hogs, sheep, cows, and horses 
than Davidson, and was not far behind in its corn crop—Gibson raised 
1,107,730 bushels in 1850, and Davidson, 1,598,463; in 1860 Gibson 
raised 994,437 bushels, and Davidson, 1,114,901."* Despite the fact that 

12 During the late 1850's there was a widespread migration of all classes of the agri- 
cultural population into the Southwest, particularly into Texas. The newspapers were 
filled with advertisements for sale of farms and plantations of every description. The 
Lower South and the Tennessee Valley—Franklin and Lincoln counties lie partly in the 
Tennessee Valley—were peculiarly affected by this fever. For the Tennessee Valley, par- 
ticularly the general neighborhood of Lincoln County, see advertisements in Huntsville 
(Ala.) Democrat, November 18, 1852; February 17, 24, March 3, 10, 17, April 14, 28, 
September 29, 1853; October 5, 12, 19, 1854; January 11, October 25, 1855; February 7, 
April 17, 1856; Moulton (Ala.) Democrat, April 23, 1853; September 13, 1855; Feb- 
ruary 21, 1861. The papers also contained ever-increasing lists of tax sales, which not 
infrequently meant that the owners had moved west before they could dispose of their 
land. The most striking feature of this western fever was that the planters seemed to 


have been disposing of their lands as rapidly as the farmers. 
18 Eighth Census: 1860, Agriculture, 132-33. 
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West Tennessee was a much newer section than Middle Tennessee, it 
had apparently reached about the same stage of development by 1850 as 
the Bluegrass region and the richer counties on the Highland Rim, and 
its structure of landownership during the 1850's was similar to that of 
Middle Tennessee. As elsewhere, great tracts of the best lands had been 
pounced upon by land speculators, many of whom lost their lands dur- 
ing the several depressions prior to 1860, while others were able to hold 
on and sell at a good profit. Some of these speculators were probably 
planters who remained in West Tennessee, while others moved into the 
Southwest where land was cheap and fertile. As will be shown, the pur- 
chase of lands thus held for speculative purposes as well as those owned 
by state and Federal governments did not follow the hypothetical pat- 
tern where the planter rushed in and monopolized the best lands and 
thereby pushed the small farmer into the hills and less desirable areas. 
All categories of landowners were mingled in West Tennessee, as in 
Middle Tennessee and other portions of the South. It is probable that 
the farmers—the plain folk mentioned in the beginning of this article as 
composing the bulk of southern people—were more able to buy their 
land from speculators than from planters and the government. Indeed, 
it was in selling small tracts of rich land at a moderate profit and on 
easy terms to the yeomanry that the land speculators performed a 
service which the state and Federal governments failed to perform. 

The table below gives the distribution of landownership in West 
Tennessee for 1850 and 1860: 


West TENNESSEE 
Landownership 


Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
Dyer . 1850 753 71.98 28.02 
1860 1129 66.43 33.57 
Fayette 1850 1487 73.50 26.50 
1860 1215 77.53 22.47 
Gibson : 1850 2422 67.88 32.12 
1860 2509 70.31 29.69 
Haywood _.. 1850 1244 60.77 39.23 


1860 1145 79.39 20.61 
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Thus, the distribution of landownership had increased from an aver- 
age of 68.54 per cent to 74.41 per cent of the agricultural population 
of West Tennessee. 

Farm ownership in Tennessee stood about thus in 1860: in East 
Tennessee, 60 per cent of the agricultural families owned their farms; 
on the Highland Rim, 69 per cent; in the Bluegrass Basin, 75 per cent; 
and in West Tennessee, 75 per cent. The actual ownership of land in all 
sections was considerably higher than these figures indicate, if one takes 
into account the sons, the sons-in-law, and other relatives who were using 
the family land free of charge, or considers the farmer or planter who 
lived in one county but owned his land in another. Although not so 
high as the percentage of ownership in the Lower South, these figures 
represent a very high level. They show that the great majority of 
Tennesseeans were freeholders in 1860. Just what portion of slavehold- 
ers and nonslaveholders owned their lands will be seen from the fol- 
lowing tables: 

East TENNESSEE 


Slaveholding Farmers 
Heads of agri- _ Percentage Percentage 
County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
Grainger. . Poccnces ae 165 90.50 9.50 
1860 167 96.41 3.59 
Greene ..... sevesee £8 216 93.06 6.94 
1860 225 96.00 4.00 
Hawkins..... .. 1850 260 90.38 9.62 
1860 244 93.03 6.97 ' 
Johnson ... aaie sae 47 97.87 2.13 
1860 52 84.62 15.38 
Nonslaveholding Farmers 
Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 
County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
a6 9's.6%5 46 .. 1850 1233 48.34 51.66 
1860 1071 50.98 49.02 
Greene by wecmgutsida 1850 1592 56.35 43.65 
1860 2332 61.41 38.59 
ee 1850 1237 56.51 43.49 
1860 1370 48.10 51.90 
0 Fe 424 65.09 34.91 





1860 640 61.09 38.91 








or 


a WW =) Vw Va wm — we we 
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It will be observed that in East Tennessee, as elsewhere in the South, 
most of the slaveholders and a majority of the nonslaveholders were 
landowners. On the basis of county averages, 92.90 per cent of the 
slaveholders were landowners in 1850, and 92.51 per cent in 1860; 
56.57 per cent of the nonslaveholders were landowners in 1850, and 
55.34 per cent in 1860. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE—HIGHLAND RIM 


Slaveholding Farmers 

Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
EE ok oa: aceon Sate hie 1850 152 86.18 13.82 
1860 191 95.29 4.71 
Fentress ............... 1850 45 93.33 6.67 
1860 51 92.16 7.84 
ET 1850 400 92.50 7.50 
1860 409 90.22 9.78 
NS is od imme oy eae 1850 674 88.72 11.28 
1860 716 89.11 10.89 
Montgomery........... 1850 779 88.96 11.04 
1860 638 92.48 7.52 
Robertson. ............ 1850 629 94.12 5.88 
1860 640 96.72 3.28 


Nonslaveholding Farmers 


Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
I ss os Dake 1850 836 57.54 42.46 
1860 1036 59.94 40.06 
ee 1850 596 54.53 45.47 
1860 712 66.85 33.15 
ER 5x aie x 0 Se 1850 836 59.21 40.79 
1860 897 54.07 45.93 
I ine eke meee 1850 1750 56.29 43.71 
1860 2035 43.73 56.27 
Montgomery........... 1850 769 52.15 47.85 
1860 604 62.09 37.91 
Ns ok ck dwaewste 1850 958 68.58 31.42 


1860 923 76.81 23.19 
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On the Highland Rim the percentage of slaveholders owning land 
had increased from a fraction over 90 in 1850 to about 93 in 1860; the 
percentage of the landowning nonslaveholders had increased from 58 
to 60. The average of increase would have been much higher had it 
not been for the remarkable decrease in Lincoln County, to which ref- 
erence has already been made.** 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE—BLUEGRASS BASIN 


Slaveholding Farmers 

Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
EE 02 xewitodival 1850 928 84.48 15.52 
1860 731 90.29 9.71 
SE 5 vscrwenbavun es 1850 1043 80.82 19.18 
1860 1130 87.26 12.74 
RS te: ae once Baal 1850 789 92.14 7.86 
1860 707 94.63 5.37 
RR. so 5 5s e@ Gia as 1850 1066 88.46 11.54 
1860 1027 95.13 4.87 

Nonslaveholding Farmers 

Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless 
Nn a 5 hares owed 1850 926 39.96 60.04 
1860 811 42.91 57.09 
SG oxededuntete bei 1850 1303 34.77 65.23 
1860 1231 56.27 43.73 
0 PR ee 1850 1210 53.06 46.94 
1860 1227 72.05 27.95 
MLS 546.0 Ga han 08s 1850 1609 49.78 50.22 
1860 1385 67.65 32.35 


In the Bluegrass Basin the spread of landownership of the nonslave- 
holders had increased from 44 per cent in 1850 to about 60 per cent in 
1860; landowning of slaveholders had increased from 86 per cent to 
approximately 92 per cent. The remarkable development of freeholding 
in the nonslaveholding classes was made possible by factors already 
observed: sale of school lands and of tracts held by speculators or 
farmers and planters with an excess of unimproved land. It will be 
observed that, with the exception of Fentress, a poor county containing 


14 See n. 12, above. 
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much public land, the greatest increase in landownership of nonslave- i 
holders in Middle Tennessee took place in the rich counties in the Blue- , 
grass Basin and on the Highland Rim. a 
West TENNESSEE ( 
Slaveholding Fariners cy 
Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage ” 
County Year cultural families of landowners of landless Ay 
| aa ee epee 1850 215 94.42 5.58 Ht 
1860 337 91.99 8.01 4 
Ns gta doses 1850 979 88.76 11.24 ‘i 
1860 797 91.84 8.16 " 

SG oa Vesiiareneed 1850 601 91.01 8.99 

1860 872 90.60 9.40 

Haywood............. 1850 610 81.97 18.03 
1860 610 93.93 6.07 ) 
Nonslaveholding Farmers + 

Heads of agri- Percentage Percentage 

County Year cultural families of landowners of landless i 
RARER ES 9-2 1850 538 63.01 36.99 u 
1860 792 55.56 44.44 i 
Ws cccnn id atne as 1850 508 44.09 55.91 i 
1860 418 50.24 49.76 i; 
SS so wrasina- Sie meenaiens 1850 1821 60.24 39.76 h 
1860 1637 59.50 40.50 7 
Haywood ............. 1850 634 40.38 59.62 
1860 535 62.80 37.20 | 
From these tables on West Tennessee it will be noted that ownership 4 
of land in the slaveholding classes remained stationary at about 92 per i) 
cent; on the other hand, 57 per cent of the nonslaveholding farmers 4 


owned their land in 1860 as compared with 52 per cent in 1850. 

Thus it will be observed that by 1860, 55 per cent of the nonslave- 
holding farmers of East Tennessee, 60 per cent on the Highland Rim : 
and in the Bluegrass Basin, and 57 per cent in West Tennessee were ” 
landowners. As for the slaveholders, above 90 per cent in the entire 
state—and when near relatives are included almost 100 per cent—were 
landowners. That is, a majority of nonslaveholders and nearly all slave- 
holders were landowners. The distribution of the ownership of land in 
Tennessee, though not quite so extensive in the nonslaveholding 
classes as in the Lower South, was nevertheless impressive. 
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An examination of the sizes of farms of both the slaveholders and 
nonslaveholders reveals statistically what has already been said in a 
general way, namely, that the majority of slaveowners and nonslave- 
owners were in the same general economic class. When slaveholding 
and landownership are correlated, the picture becomes even clearer. 
The following tables present the landownership structure of both the 
slaveholders and nonslaveholders according to the regional patterns 
already adopted. The census year of 1860 will be used since that year 
was the end of an era and of many of the upward trends in the eco- 
nomic life of the South. As was done in the study of Alabama, a 
composite picture of each region will be given; and then one county 
from each region will be used as a specific illustration: 


East TENNESSEE 


Slaveholding Landowners 
EAST TENNESSEE AS A WHOLE GRAINGER COUNTY 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
Sa. . 91 5 Pe 00 
ae > 5.99 ET 6h 6 alk os he waht 1.24 
ES 555-5 aa, alae as 21.17 Serre 17.39 
a 19.04 US ee 14.91 
I cok 55:6 tries ld 6 14.05 SR 5 Se 18.01 
RET egies OPS: 8.14 | REE TPs 11.80 
I ie i a ede 19.20 ER 6 Keo ae oa 23.60 
ES asl hogs Wine 8.74 ee 11.18 
5001 upward........... .48 5001 upward........... 62 
not determined ......... 2.28 not determined ......... 1.25 


Nonslaveholding Landowners 


East TENNESSEE AS A WHOLE GRAINGER COUNTY 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
ss Ss atin ue ob 6.77 eS i iataasets 4.95 
ee 18.37 ee 18.13 
ASS A ee 32.47 101-200..... Savekx “Ee 
RG ko oe 6 ba ole ave 14.38 201-300......... po | an 
ES 6.10 ee ee 6.41 
A RS 3.10 cae gk. eds 3.85 
_ 3.79 - A 4.58 
1001-5000............. 1.01 1001-5000............. 55 
5001 upward........... .00 | ee 00 


not determined ......... 14.01 not determined ......... 6.95 
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MIppLE TENNESSEE—HIGHLAND RIM 


Slaveholding Landowners 
HIGHLAND RIM AS A WHOLE FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
sss 1s winch tibia Site 4.51 _ ec ee 3.79 
ES has 6s ads. 9g: Susan 9.81 Es 6 «wat ake 9.49 
SUS ss ct occ ae occa’ 25.13 WS ss wont ea wews 22.76 
a 19.10 _ ea 22.76 
ac nts wa & 6s be 12.15 RNG RS 8 10.84 
I lo we bo oa 6 bee 9.04 SEs sooo ba on okt 8.67 
» 12.22 EE nie vs once vaeea 14.63 
1001-5000............. 5.44 1001-5000............. 4.34 
$001 upward........... 50 5001 upward........... .27 
not determined ......... 2.10 not determined ......... 2.45 
Nonslaveholding Landowners 
HIGHLAND RIM AS A WHOLE FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
BE ti. ic inca ns ana 14.48 ; eee 15.05 
aS 4 24.59 EE 6 vite ade od acdc 22.27 
ENT @ owe save eum os 31.67 PE ds he Svs Ewa 30.93 
PS 6k + See oes 12.60 PS ix 6 owe seat See 9.48 
ee 4.04 CS. 6 hadi as Ronen 6.19 
Es 0666 ce wees 1.96 A SS 2.47 
> 2.70 See 1.86 
oa se etn 00 1.11 ines at ws cores 1.03 
5001 upward........... 12 5001 upward........... .21 
not determined ......... 6.73 not determined ......... 10.51 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE—BLUEGRASS BasIN*® 
Slaveholding Landowners 
BLUEGRASS BASIN AS A WHOLE Maury CouNTy 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
, Fae 6.73 _ a 6.90 
— AE 11.01 I is on: oah eeu, eas 10.45 
ES 5 cae he nem 31.59 RE eg. atsp a asd oc SHES 31.95 
(eee 19.43 eee 17.75 
A 10.69 TL. c'0'e bk ab wees 10.85 
es ce eda 5 cle 6.34 Ge Sb caccseveees 7.40 
_ ee 8.92 So sisi ¥.ameesnns 10.65 
EE 2.29 SS on ss wares 3.65 
5001 upward........... 14 5001 upward........... .40 
not determined ......... 2.86 not determined ......... 00 


18 The county which most resembles the region as a whole with reference to sizes of 
landholdings has been used: Maury in the case of slaveholding landowners; and Sumner 
for nonslaveholding landowners. 
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Nonslaveholding Landowners 


BLUEGRASS BASIN AS A WHOLE SUMNER COUNTY 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
To 50 — fo oe 21.01 cs ei 12.56 
51-100 . 24.54 a 
101-200. . co. aoe gt tease ae 
201-300....... ee 6.92 NG 2), aie chaia laverw a 7.35 
301-400....... 2.22 a ER ee 2.60 
401-500..... 83 EE aah ccs ac bie bod 1.02 
501-1000...... 85 ED, Ths oo ey aawels 57 
1001-5000 PO Fee 21 1001-5000 fn 6 ee .00 
5001 upward .03 5001 upward ap, See .00 
not determined ......... 17.47 not determined ......... 18.77 
West TENNESSEE 
Slaveholding Landowners 
West TENNESSEE AS A WHOLE Haywoop CouNTY 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
Re eee 5.19 ASR Sere 4.19 
No oo oe 10.18 NG GPs o's akc swt 8.03 
CE Ts gat oo 26.31 ees 23.56 
a ane One. Gd 16.08 ee iets oe 14.31 
i aa 10.57 ice 4's a Mindidimitie 10.47 
rae 6.87 se ek a 7.33 
Se 13.27 _ renee 16.75 
Fe 6.43 I a isn 5! wid hole aie 10.30 
5001 upward agate es / 09 5001 upward Fea ale .00 
not determined ......... 5.01 not determined ......... 5.06 
Nonslaveholding Landowners 
West TENNESSEE AS A WHOLE Haywoop CouNTY 
Acres Percentage of Acres Percentage of 
owned landowners owned landowners 
ARISES SRE SRE es 21.08 <a tiscee ae 
aera oil oss 9 24.98 SE ick os w a ote 27.38 
ENS ae 26.04 Sts csv ss «wa 28.27 
TT cra gn ks ele ad 6 6.87 ts ok can base 4.46 
ee eo 2.35 ss cans wuee a 2.38 
A Re 1.30 ee as a diye 1.19 
ee 1.42 ee a 1.19 
i .72 a 1.49 
5001 upward........... .00 5001 upward..... Lie .00 
not determined ......... 15.24 not determined ......... 9.83 


The pattern of landownership disclosed in these tables is strikingly 
similar to that of Alabama and Mississippi. While the pattern is simi- 
lar, however, it is not identical. In Alabama and Mississippi about 80 
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per cent of the nonslaveholding landowners held 200 acres or fewer; 
in Tennessee, as has been suggested, the farms tended to be larger. In 
East Tennessee only about 58 per cent of the nonslaveholding landown- 
ers possessed farms under 200 acres, while the other 42 per cent owned 
above this amount. In Middle and West Tennessee about 71 per cent 
of this nonslaveholding group owned 200 acres or fewer, and the re- 
maining 29 per cent owned above 200 acres. 

An examination of the sizes of the landholdings of the slaveowners 
in the several regions, let it be repeated, shows that a large majority of 
Tennessee slaveholders were farmers rather than planters. In East 
Tennessee about 60 per cent of the holdings of this group were under 
500 acres; on the Highland Rim about 80 per cent were 500 or fewer; 
in the Bluegrass Basin over 85 per cent and in West Tennessee about 75 
per cent were 500 or fewer. In other words, in terms of landownership, 
the statistical study from tax books and census records upholds the 
impression gained from reading the nonstatistical county records—such 
as wills and administrations of estates, to which reference has already 
been made—that the bulk of the Tennessee agricultural families, slave- 
holders and nonslaveholders, were plain farmers. Indeed, one is 
impressed by the fact that there was so little difference in the sizes of 
the landholdings of the rank and file of the slaveowners and nonslave- 
owners. For example, in the Bluegrass Basin it will be observed from 
these tables that 25.92 per cent of the nonslaveholding and 31.59 per 
cent of the slaveholding landowners possessed from 100 to 200 acres 
of land, while in West Tennessee 26.04 per cent of the nonslaveholding 
and 26.31 per cent of the slaveholding landowners fell in this category. 
As a general rule, in Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, the largest 
single class of nonslaveholders owned from 50 to 200 acres of land, 
while the largest group of slaveholders owned from 100 to 200 acres." 

An analysis of the slaveholdings will further demonstrate the con- 
clusion reached on the basis of landownership that the bulk of slave- 
holders were farmers rather than planters. Four counties will be selected 

16 See Owsley and Owsley, “The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum 


South,” in Joc. cit., 38-40; Weaver, “The Agricultural Population of Mississippi, 1850- 
1860,” Appendix. 
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from the three major regions as fairly representative of the pattern of 
ownership in those areas: Grainger for East Tennessee, Sumner and 
Franklin for Middle Tennessee, and Haywood for West Tennessee. 
These counties, it will be recalled, were used as typical counties for their 
respective regions in analyzing the sizes of landholdings of the farm- 
ers and planters. The year 1860 will be used since this was the year for 
which the analysis of the sizes of landholdings was made. 


ANALYSIS OF SLAVEHOLDINGS 


Percentage of Slaveholders 


Number of 
slaves held Grainger Sumner * Franklin Haywood 
1-3 a hg 47.27 31.54 42.05 23.77 
4-5 15.15 13.01 12.71 11.80 
6-10 . ae 25.18 22.25 21.48 
11-20 ; a 12.12 21.22 15.40 19.67 
21-30 3.03 5.66 5.15 10.49 
31-40 61 1.27 1.71 3.28 
ASA 00 99 73 3.93 
51-75 eye S .00 85 .00 3.93 
Se ee .00 14 .00 66 
Ee 00 14 .0O0 .66 
EE hits <3 éo/e.u 5 00 .00 00 .00 
J Oiekin’ 1 a08% 00 .00 .00 33 


It will thus be seen from these sample counties that 84 per cent of 
the slaveholders in Grainger, 70 per cent in Sumner, 77 per cent in 
Franklin, and 57 per cent in Haywood held from one to ten slaves. This 
pattern of slaveownership corresponds roughly with that of landowner- 
ship, for the bulk of landholdings of the slaveowners were fewer than 
500 acres; indeed, a majority of these holdings were under 300 acres. It 
will be observed from the tables of both slave- and landholdings that 
the bulk of those who were classed as planters by owning ten slaves or 
more were small planters who owned fewer than 1,000 acres of land 
and from eleven to thirty slaves. It was very seldom that thirty slaves 
included over fifteen capable field hands, for the very old and the very 
young were usually in the majority. The large planter class was almost 
nonexistent in East and Middle Tennessee, and made up only about 13 


17 Sumner County was selected as its slaveholding structure resembles that of the region 
more closely than does Maury’s. 
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per cent of the slaveholding population in West Tennessee. This was 
practically the same distribution of slaveownership as existed in Ala- 
bama, and was very similar to that in Mississippi except in the Delta 
area, which had about 33 per cent of slaveholders in the large planter 
class.** 

Up to this point, concern has been with the distribution of landown- 
ership by regions and among slaveowners and nonslaveowners, the sizes 
of the landholdings, and of slaveholdings. The analysis of the distri- 
bution of ownership of both slaves and land disclosed that a fairly large 
minority were owners neither of slaves nor of land. This nonslave- 
holding and nonlandowning group has usually been designated without 
qualification as the poor white class. Many of these were farm laborers, 
however, whose income in terms of money compared favorably with the 
same class in the northern part of the United States. A much larger 
group of these landless people appear on the agricultural schedule of 
the census as renters. This class usually owned their work stock, tools, 
milch cows, swine, other livestock, and poultry. One may wonder, per- 
haps, why there should have been a renter class when there was cheap 
public land in the neighboring states, and frequently even in the 
county in which these individuals lived. There is no way to answer this 
with entire certainty but there are some reasonably probable answers. 
Some men preferred to rent rich land which was already improved 
rather than move into a wooded or swampy area, which would require 
much labor and bring only small returns for a number of years. Then, 
there was the matter of sentiment, of family ties which would restrain 
the impulse to seek greener pastures elsewhere. Too, many of these 
landless and slaveless people were the sons, sons-in-law, and heirs ap- 
parent of those who did own land, or both land and slaves. Others of 
these were squatters on public lands to which they were acquiring title. 
There were unquestionably, however, a group of shiftless and destitute 
rural people in every county in Tennessee, but their number was not 
large. 


18 See Owsley and Owsley, “The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum 
South,” in Joc. cit., 41, for Alabama; and Weaver, “The Agricultural Population of Mis- 
sissippi, 1850-1860," passim, for Mississippi. 
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As in Alabama and Mississippi, segregation of the nonslaveholders in 
Tennessee upon the poor lands and the slaveholders upon the rich 
lands does not seem to have been very marked. The tax books and the 
census returns present a picture of thoroughly intermingled holdings in 
areas of fairly good to rich soil. On the extremely poor lands, how- 
ever, there were no large slaveholders and very few small ones, for 
slavery demanded land from which profit could be made. These ridge 
lands, it seems, were either occupied by the late-comers—not by those 
who had been crowded out by the slaveholders—or were taken up by 
a permanent frontier type of people who combined hunting, subsistence 
farming, and grazing.*® Such people deliberately sought out either the 
pine barrens or the rugged, well-watered lands where game and wild 
grass abounded. In this type of country, there was self-imposed segrega- 
tion. Another type of segregation existed also in those swampy areas 
where a fortune had to be spent in clearing, digging canals, and build- 
ing levees before a crop could be planted, and where malaria lurked 
as a deadly peril. In such places only men of great fortunes might 
venture. Generally, then, there does not seem to have been a marked 
difference in the fertility and the value of the lands of slaveholders and 


nonslaveholders either in the Bluegrass Basin or the West Tennessee 
region. 


19 W. H. Sparks in his The Memories of Fifty Years (Philadelphia, 1870), 331, has 
made particular note of the tendency of people from the eastern states in the South to seek 
out places where the soil and climate and vegetation were similar to those to which they 
were accustomed. In speaking of the people of the Pearl River district in Mississippi he 
said, “most of them were from the poorer districts of Georgia and the Carolinas. True to 
the instincts of the people from whom they were descended, they sought as nearly as pos- 
sible just such a country as that from which they came, and were refugees from a growing 
civilization consequent upon a denser population and its necessities. They were not agricul- 
turists in a proper sense of the term; true, they cultivated in some degree the soil, but it 
was not the prime pursuit of these people, nor was the location sought for this purpose. 
They desired an open, poor, pine country, which forbade a numerous population. 

“Here they reared immense herds of cattle, which subsisted exclusively upon the coarse 
grass and reeds which grew abundantly among the tall, long-leafed pine, and along the 
small creeks and branches numerous in this section. Through these almost interminable 
pine-forests the deer were abundant, and the canebrakes full of bears. They combined the 
pursuits of hunting and stock-minding, and derived support and revenue almost exclusively 
from these.” See also, ibid., 332-34; and Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey in the Sea- 
board Slave States (New York, 1856), 571-72. 








The Origin of the Democratic Machine 
in Virginia 
By ALLEN W. MOGER 


The now-famous Democratic organization in Virginia had its origin 
in the campaigns against William Mahone and his Readjuster, or 
Coalitionist-Republican, party during the decade of the 1880's. Its mas- 
terminds during those early years were John S. Barbour and Thomas S. 
Martin. Barbour served as Democratic state chairman for most of the 
time from 1883 until 1890, and Martin was always his shrewd adviser 
behind the scenes. Barbour came to be known as the first Democratic 
“boss” in Virginia, and Martin succeeded him in that position, although 
after 1890 the Democratic chairman and the real head of the organi- 
zation were usyally different men. The situation which brought the 
state machine into being was peculiar and complex. 

Virginia had been restored to the Union in 1870 under the leadership 
of a mongrel group known as the “Conservative” party, consisting of 
Confederate Democrats, “True Republicans,” “Old-Line” Whigs, and 
Negroes.* The chief political issues during the period that followed 
were the state debt, the state’s large interests in railroad companies, 
and the new, free public-school system projected in the Underwood 

1 Charles C. Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in Virginia (New Haven, 1917), 19- 
23; Richard L. Morton, Virginia Since 1861 (New York, 1924), Chap. VII; William C. 
Pendleton, Political History of Appalachian Virginia, 1776-1927 (Dayton, Va., 1927), 
288. Fuller accounts of the Reconstruction period are: Hamilton J. Eckenrode, The Polit- 
ical History of Virginia During the Reconstruction, in Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, XX\1 (Baltimore, 1904); Alrutheus A. Taylor, The 
Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia (Washington, 1926); William H. T. Squires, 


Unleashed at Long Last: Reconstruction in Virginia, April 9, 1865-January 26, 1870 
(Portsmouth, Va., 1939). 
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Constitution under which Virginia had been restored to the Union.’ 
The General Assembly of 1870-1871 passed two notable bills. One 
provided for the sale at a sacrifice of the state’s interest in her railroads, 
and the other was the famous Funding Act of March, 1871.° It is sig- 
nificant that all the students of the period substantially agree that the 
“legislation was procured by an unholy combination of the forces of the 
bankers, brokers, speculators, and railroads . . . assisted by a few ex- 
cellent men who were influenced by a desire to protect what they 
believed to be the essential credit and unsullied honor of the Com- 
monwealth.”* Almost immediately a wave of indignation and protest 
against the funding and railroad legislation swept over the state.* Dur- 
ing the next few years at least two bills to repeal or modify the Funding 
Act were vetoed by Conservative governors. There was always a close 
relationship between the personal interests of the state’s leaders, the 
debt, and the liberal legislation that was consistently proposed and 
defeated.* 

A potentially powerful political figure in the state at that time was 
William Mahone, a former major general in the Confederate army and 
a prominent railroad organizer and executive. To carry out his railroad 
plans he sought political power, and at first he allied himself with the 
Conservatives. Largely because of business reverses and personal dis- 
appointments in the Conservative party, after 1877 Mahone determined 
upon an independent political movement." By 1879 he succeeded in 
organizing the Readjuster party for the purpose of readjusting the state 
debt “on the basis of an annual interest liability within the certain 


2 Pearson, Readjuster Movement in Virginia, 24-26. 

8 [bid., 26-30. 

* Pendleton, Political History of Appalachian Virginia, 299. See also, Pearson, Read- 
juster Movement in Virginia, 32-34; Nelson M. Blake, William Mahone of Virginia: 
Soldier and Political Insurgent (Richmond, 1935), 136, 160, 259-60; Morton, Virginia 
Since 1861, pp. 162-64; Elizabeth H. Hancock (ed.), Autobiography of John E. Massey 
(New York, 1909), 45-46, Chap. X. 

® Rockingham Register, May 18, 1871, cited in George M. McFarland, “Extension of 
Democracy in Virginia from 1850 to 1895" (Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton University, 
1934), 82-83. 

6 [bid., 83, 109; Pearson, Readjuster Movement in Virginia, 32. 

7 Pearson, Readjuster Movement in Virginia, 15, 29, 69, 180; Blake, William Mahone 
of Virginia, Chap. VI. 
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means of the State to pay.”* In 1879 Mahone gained control of the 
legislature, and two years later his candidate for governor, William E. 
Cameron, was elected. Meanwhile, Mahone himself had been sent to 
the national Senate. The Riddleberger law, readjusting the state debt, 
was signed by Governor Cameron on February 14, 1882. It represented 
the triumph of the people who supported the principle “that the state’s 
creditors should be compelled to share in the general loss occasioned 
by war and reconstruction.” 

The Readjusters then passed legislation in the interests of the public 
schools, and enacted laws designed “to subserve the interests of the 
masses and to break the power of wealth and established privilege.”* 
The poll tax qualification for voting was repealed; taxes on realty were 
reduced 20 per cent; corporations were required to pay more taxes by 
increasing their assessed values; stricter bond was required for out-of- 
state companies; state asylums and institutions of higher learning 
were given more liberal appropriations; mechanics’ wages were made 
more secure; and the whipping post was abolished.” 

Up to this point Mahone seems to have had the support of public 
opinion, but when he sought to build up a political machine which 
would be under his complete personal domination, some of his ablest 
leaders, as well as the people, began to revolt. It became obvious that 
the ‘‘Readjuster machine’ was to be based upon a shrewd “combination 
of boss, patronage, and negroes.”"** Mahone’s prostitution of office and 
officeholders, his corrupt manipulation of the Negro vote, and his dicta- 
torial management of his party were anathematized by the term “Maho- 
neism,” which came to include “everything disreputable in Virginia 
politics.” He was specifically accused of seeking to build up a personal 
machine with the intention to “bind the state and hand her over to the 

8 Quoted in Blake, William Mahone of Virginia, 174. 

® Pearson, Readjuster Movement in Virginia, 176. 

10 [bid., 146. 

11 Edgar Sydenstricker, A Brief History of Taxation in Virginia (Richmond, 1915), 
36-41. 


12 Pearson, Readjuster Movement in Virginia, 146-47. 
18 [bid., 161. 
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Republicans.”** The Conservatives were jubilant and rejuvenated. When 
plans were laid to “redeem the state,” more practical political acumen 
and common sense prevailed than the Conservatives as a party had ever 
shown before. 

One of the heaviest burdens the Conservatives had carried was the 
championship of the debt-paying policy which was insisted upon by the 
Funder element, although this issue had always divided the party.” 
Conservative newspapers frequently charged that their political leaders 
were confusing the Funders with the Conservatives. The press began to 
extol the public-school system and to demand that the party leaders give 
it more praise and financial support. Some regularly Conservative papers 
demanded new leadership. Said the Petersburg Index-Appeal early in 
1880: “With the press, the pulpit, members of Congress, leading ora- 
tors, and ample means of every character at their command the Central 
Committee failed to bring out a full vote of the white people of the 
state and were overwhelmingly defeated. . .. We do not think it would 
be wise or safe to enter another contest under their leadership.”** The 
way was prepared for new leaders, new ideas, and new plans when the 
Riddleberger Act for the readjustment of the state debt was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1883. The press almost im- 
mediately demanded that the Conservative party accept the Riddleberger 
Act as the final settlement of the debt, and that it adopt a more liberal 
policy toward other measures.’ The state central committee realized 
that something would have to be done; instead of trying to silence criti- 
cism and discipline the opposition by threats or by reading opponents 
out of the party, it called a state convention to settle the disputed points. 

14 Quoted in ibid., 160. For the building and operation of the Mahone machine, see 
ibid., 151-59; Morton, Virginia Since 1861, pp. 192-204; Blake, William Mahone of 
Virginia, Chap. 1X; William L. Royall, History of the Virginia Debt Controversy (Rich- 


mond, 1897), Chap. IIl; Hancock (ed.), Autobiography of John E. Massey, Chaps. 
XVIII-XXI. 


18 Frank G. Ruffin, Facts, Thoughts, and Conclusions in Regard to the Public Debt of 
Virginia (Richmond, 1885), 18-19. 
16 Quoted in Richmond Standard, February 7, 1880, cited in McFarland, ‘Extension of 


Democracy in Virginia,” 129-30. See also Richmond Standard, January 24, 1880, for the 
attitude of other Conservative papers. 


17 Lynchburg Virginian, May 10, 1883. 
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Lynchburg was chosen as the convention city, and for the first time 
since the war the meeting place was other than Richmond. The Lynch- 
burg Virginian, which had been a most caustic critic of Mahone, recog- 
nized the situation and outlined the policy which was followed by the 
party leaders. ‘The prime and predominant consideration is to rescue 
the State from the vile and venal bondage of Mahoneism,” which word 
“is a synonym for all the forms and manifestations of corruption and 
vice in politics.”** “Men will be gathered . . . who have differed in the 
past about issues that are now removed out of the way, and should be 
regarded as obsolete and utterly immaterial. Living issues only should 
be dealt with; and even these in a spirit that will unite all who are op- 
posed to bossism and corruption in our politics . . . the largest liberty, 
consistent with party identity, must be allowed to individual members 
of the party.” And again: “We want a sharp, incisive, brief platform 
based on the stern, practical issue of Mahoneism.’"* This was exactly 
the policy followed. 

The opera house where the convention met was draped with bunting 
and flags. On the curtain was the Virginia coat of arms with the motto, 
Sic Semper Tyrannis; above it in large letters were the words, “THIS 
WAY FREEMEN.”” More popular methods of selecting delegates and 
the apparent recognition by the older leaders that their day had passed 
placed the liberals and younger men in control. Former Readjusters 
were welcomed, and John E. Massey was one of three men who wrote 
the platform.” At this meeting the Conservative party became the 
“Democratic” party. The Riddleberger debt settlement was accepted as 
final. Economy was demanded, and increase in taxation was opposed. 
It was generally recognized that one of the strongest appeals of the Re- 
adjusters was their more liberal aid to schools, charitable institutions, 
and other social functions of the state, and unqualified support was 
promised to the free school system for children of whatever color. 
“Bossism”’ and “ring” rule were denounced. 

18 [bid., July 2, 1883. 

19 [bid., June 25, July 4, 1883. 


20 The account of the convention is taken from sbid., July 26, 27, 28, 30, 1883. 
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Of major importance was the adoption of the report of the committee 
on party organization. This report was significant in that it provided for 
a more efficient organization which could make a more popular appeal. 
The size of the state central committee was to be increased by having 
five rather than three representatives from each congressional district. 
Also, there was to be an executive committee of five appointed by the 
state central committee. 

Of equal significance was the convention's choice of the practical bus- 
inessman and railroad president, John S. Barbour, as party chairman. In 
his acceptance speech Barbour passed over old methods of campaigning 
and struck a new note of realism and democracy. Said he: “It is for the 
young men of Virginia that this fight is to be carried on, and to them, 
and to the whole people I look for aid in the coming canvass. I care 
nothing for talking; wish less speech, and no brass bands. Our platform 
will not be worth the paper if it is not upheld by the people of Virginia, 
and it is to the people I look. .. . We have made the mistake of under- 
estimating the strength of our enemy.” The choice of Barbour and the 
deliberate, thoughtful, and harmonious action of the convention re- 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of the Democratic press.” 

The new chairman was distinctly a man of business experience and 
characteristics. A native of Culpeper County and a resident of Alexan- 
dria, he had been president of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
(later the Virginia Midland) for about three decades. He had been 
Mahone’s bitterest enemy in the latter's attempt to consolidate the 
Southside railroads. Always a party to the schemes of the Baltimore 
and Ohio for extending its road and influence into Virginia, he had 
later become a close associate of the far-flung Richmond Terminal sys- 
tem, of which the Virginia Midland had become a part. He was on the 
boards of three railroads connected with this system. His business career 
connected the old Virginia with the new. He was old in years but still 
young and practical in outlook, realizing that in politics as in business 
new times demanded new methods and new ideas. In this respect espe- 
cially he represented the point of view of the large and important young 


22 Lynchburg Virginian, July 28, 30, 1883. 
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element in the party. He was a tall, spare person, with white hair and 
mustache, and a ruddy complexion. His slightly bent figure was usually 
clothed in black.* In personality he was quiet and unobtrusive but posi- 
tive. One paper said that he had one of the “best poised minds in the 
state,”"** and on the occasion of his death a Populist paper warmly 
praised “his shrewd insight and cool judgment.”** This man was able 
to see the weak and the strong points in the old methods of campaign- 
ing. He knew the value and the limitations of tradition and of men of 
social prestige in the party. He was determined to pay less attention to 
appeals to state pride, oratory, and fanfare, and more to organization 
and work. Such was the man who headed the new Democracy which 
was out to beat Mahone, and who in the next few years organized the 
most effective machine that ever existed in the Old Dominion. 

Under Barbour’s leadership the executive committee immediately 
laid detailed and specific plans to organize every district, county, and 
precinct within the state. Each local subdivision was to have a com- 
mittee to list every voter on the registration books, with information 
concerning his political affiliation. Local canvassers were to find out 
who needed to be registered, and who should be transferred, and were 
to see that all was ready for election day. To make plans really effec- 
tive, weekly reports were to be made by district, county, and precinct 
chairmen, and the precinct committeemen were given the particular duty 
of seeing that a full vote was polled. Prominent men in the party were 
appointed as speakers, and it was arranged to have a Democratic 
speaker on every court day in every county between then and the 
election.”* 

In the campaign which followed the Democrats were opposed by 
Readjuster candidates in every county and legislative district in the state. 
Everywhere a vigorous campaign was waged. This was the time when 


23 New York Times, July 30, 1885. 

24 Lynchburg News, July 31, 1887. 
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real political battles between parties took place in Virginia, when the 
candidates and canvassers participated in “that most trying ordeal—a 
man-to-man discussion on a Courthouse green.’’** This type of discus- 
sion tested the mettle of men, for it took a skillful and clever as well 
as an informed speaker to meet the situations which often arose.” 

Since the Democrats had accepted the important positions taken by 
the Readjusters, there was really an absence of issues except for per- 
sonalities and charges and countercharges. Instead of drawing the color 
line, the Democrats sought to win over as many Negro votes as pos- 
sible.** Nevertheless, the Readjusters were charged with favoring 
mixed schools, mixed marriages, and social equality.*° Despite the un- 
usual activity of the Democrats and the desertion of some of Mahone’s 
lieutenants, the outcome of the campaign would have been doubtful had 
the Democrats not been aided by the Danville riot, which took place 
only a few days before the election.** This was the result of a danger- 
ous situation which had developed in the Southside town of Danville, 
where the Negroes were in a majority, but where the whites paid $38,- 
000 of the $40,000 in taxes. By a special charter secured from the Ma- 
hone legislature, the Negroes had complete control of the town govern- 
ment, and they were aroused to extreme excitement by speeches of Re- 
publican leaders. The story of the riot in which a few whites and blacks 
were killed was quickly spread throughout the state by telegraph, post- 
ers, and by riders on horseback as an illustration of what had been 
repeatedly predicted as the inevitable outcome of Mahoneism. No 
longer was the election in doubt. The Democrats received a majority 
of 18,000 in the 267,000 votes counted and nearly two thirds of both 
houses of the legislature.** 

The traditional rulers of Virginia considered the whole Readjuster 
movement as a blot on the state’s political record. The state press, 
either from expediency or on principle, approved the new methods and 
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policies of the Democracy, and it was practically unanimous in demand- 
ing that the “vice, venality, corruption, and unscrupulous rapacity” of 
Mahone should be eradicated.** The New York Times, from its more 
objective vantage point, had been severely critical of both Mahone and 
the Bourbon Democrats in Virginia. ‘State finances and the color line 
are apparently the only living issues in the minds of the Bourbons,” said 
that paper in 1883.** Two years later one of its editorials summed up 
with fair accuracy the situation concerning both parties in the Old Do- 
minion: “The breaking up of Senator Mahone’s party in Virginia must 
be set down as an almost unmixed blessing to the State and the country. 
The one plea which a self-respecting man could urge in palliation of 
Mahoneism was that it broke the too absolute sway of the Democratic 
Party in Virginia. . . . But the Democratic Party in the State never had 
or used so great a power of evil as the party organized by Mahone on 
the basis of repudiation and the shameless misuse of Federal patron- 
age. Its period of triumph in Virginia politics has been a period of 
demoralization, and the Republican Party in the Nation has been 
tainted and disgraced by its weak tolerance of Mahone’s pretensions to 
recognition as the party leader and representative in his State. Under 
an administration which has no favors or votes to ask at Mahone’s 
hands he will speedily be stripped of his strength and influence.”** 
The Old Dominion would have to be redeemed; every policy and 
every branch of its government would have to be put into different 
hands and purified. These were the major tasks assumed by the new 
legislature of 1883-1884. A resolution was unanimously passed Decem- 
ber 21, 1883, pointing out that the Riddleberger law had been approved 


88 Lynchburg Virginian, July 4, 1883. 
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by the people in three successive elections and had been declared valid 
by the highest courts; that “any expectation that any settlement of the 
debt of this state upon any other basis will ever be made or tolerated 
by the people of Virginia, is absolutely illusory and hopeless” ; and that 
the interests of the state and its creditors demanded complete accept- 
ance of the measure by both. Other laws to make the settlement more 
effective were passed without difficulty. The Assembly then set about 
to destroy the grip of the Mahone machine. The methods were not 
greatly different from those followed by Mahone in breaking the old 
Conservatives’ strangle hold on the state, but while the necessity of the 
method was lamented, it was considered justified by the end in view. 
Mahone’s governor was still in office; so his power of appointment had 
to be removed. Boards possessing appointive powers found their au- 
thority taken away and placed in the hands of new boards elected by 
the legislature. The election machinery, consisting of registrars, judges, 
and clerks of election, was reorganized to place it in the control of the 
Democratic party. Town charters were changed to require new regis- 
trations of voters and otherwise to aid Democratic control. The con- 
gressional districts were redrawn, the Governor declared, in such a way 
that the new arrangement would give one party seven or eight of the 
ten representatives on the basis of the nearly balanced vote at the last 
congressional elections. Investigations into the official activity of Ma- 
hone’s men revealed incompetence, dishonesty, mismanagement, and 
violent partisanship. The object of the investigators, however, seems 
to have been to justify their own “strenuous and high-handed proce- 
dure” and “to prevent and reclaim rather than to punish.’** A resolu- 
tion was passed calling upon Mahone to resign as Virginia's representa- 
tive in the United States Senate.” Liberal legislation which expressed 
the “will of the people” was approved, supplemented, and extended. 

The reorganization and victory of the new Democratic party followed 

36 Virginia Acts, 1883-1884, pp. 7, 155; Virginia Howse Journal, 1883-1884, pp. 67- 
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by the legislative investigations placed Mahone on the defensive, but he 
seemed equal to the situation. While he was being reviled and de- 
nounced by the Democratic solons in 1884, he “fought what was per- 
haps his most brilliant campaign’’*® after effecting a coalition between 
the Republican and Readjuster parties. The “Republican Party of Vir- 
ginia” was for the first time adopted as the name of his party. The 
issue of debt readjustment was left in the background, and the emphasis 
was placed on liberalism in state and nation. A vigorous campaign was 
conducted, which resulted in the casting of 85 per cent of the total pos- 
sible vote. The Democrats carried the state for Cleveland, however, by 
a majority of 6,000 in the 284,855 votes counted, and won eight of the 
ten congressional seats. The Republican charge of intimidation and 
fraud was well founded, but there is no doubt that malpractices were 
engaged in by Republicans as well as Democrats.“ 

One of the most important pieces of legislation approved by the Vir- 
ginia Assembly in 1884, over the veto of Governor Cameron, was the 
Anderson-McCormick election law passed for the purpose of giving the 
Democrats complete control of the election machinery. “We have the 
power and we must win,” was Barbour’s statement to his followers the 
next year. And the New York Times correspondent added that “with 
the election laws so constructed as to make the Democrats the receivers, 
the custodians, and the judges of the election, this declaration and com- 
mand is significant.’** This law laid the foundation for the system of 
election control and frauds by the Democrats which was a fairly accu- 
rate reproduction of the methods of Mahone which they so vigorously 
denounced. 

During this period the Democrats had a wealth of able leaders, men 
of integrity, ability, and experience who aspired to the governorship or 
to election to the United States Senate. The chief candidates for the 
seat in the latter body, soon to be vacated by Mahone, were John W. 
Daniel and Barbour. Among those who were candidates for the guber- 
natorial nomination in 1885 were Fitzhugh Lee of Alexandria, Philip 
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W. McKinney of Farmville, Richard F. Beirne, editor of the Richmond 
State, Representative Charles T. O'Ferrall of Rockingham, and J. Hoge 
Tyler of Radford in the Southwest. 

Fitzhugh Lee was a graduate of West Point, a major general in the 
Confederate army, a nephew of General Robert E. Lee, and a “candi- 
date to whom the people had been drawn by affection and state pride.” 
Virginians proudly spoke and wrote of the enthusiastic reception given 
him in the parade at the inauguration of President Cleveland. Holmes 
Conrad of Winchester, in nominating Lee in the convention, noted his 
return to the plow after the war, pictured him as a man of character 
rather than a mere actor or sophisticated debater, and insisted that he 
was a man of such purity of life that “had he lived in Arthur’s day he 
might have gone in quest of the Holy Grail.” Such a speech made a 
great impression on the Virginians, and prolonged cheers went up from 
the convention—not from the galleries, however, which ‘‘were evidently 
not filled for Lee,” although Richmond as a city was overwhelmingly 
behind him. Although Lee was from one of the state’s great families, 
a fact that was never a handicap to politicians in Virginia after the war, 
and while he had all the connections and qualities of one who would 
have been expected to look backward to the old era, he was not an old 
Bourbon in viewpoint nor in interests. He was proud of the past, but he 
believed that Virginia's glory lay in new policies and new interests, and 
he had the enthusiastic support of the “young men who have come to 
the convention as delegates from a much larger proportion of the entire 
body than ever before.”” The perspiring and eager throng which had 
crowded the theater, and which had come to the convention unin- 
structed, demanded that a vote be taken. Their hero was nominated on 
the first ballot amid wild enthusiasm, and the band played “Hail to the 
Chief” and “Dixie.” In his speech of response Lee said that the Dem- 
ocratic party did not want to interfere with the “debt question as set- 
tled by a vote of the people,” and that he himself had long been in 
favor of liberal laws that would bring labor and capital into the state 
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and prosperity to its people. The band then struck up the “Star Span- 
gled Banner,” while the crowd went wild with cheers. 

Other candidates chosen with the idea of strengthening the ticket 
were John E. Massey, the “father of the Readjusters,” for lieutenant 
governor, and Rufus A. Ayers, a popular lawyer and outstanding busi- 
nessman from the politically doubtful Southwest, for attorney general. 
A new spirit was manifest when this Democratic convention paused to 
adopt “gracefully and impressively” a resolution expressing sorrow at 
the death of General Grant.“ 

Quite a different scene occurred at the Republican state convention, 
which had earlier been held in Richmond. Mahone dominated every 
detail of the meeting. The delegates obeyed his orders, named his men, 
and did as he directed, notwithstanding the vain effort of Governor 
Cameron and Senator H. H. Riddleberger to place the party on a popu- 
lar basis and to have the platform openly debated. They nominated 
John S. Wise for governor, Henry C. Wood for lieutenant governor, 
and Frank S. Blair for attorney general. Senator Riddleberger, who 
during the last two years had become increasingly critical of Mahone, 
loudly denounced the convention, its chairman, and its ticket, all of 
which he characterized as ‘the cheap work of cheap men.” Cameron 
was satisfied with the nomination of Wise, however, and was gratified 
with the showing made in the ‘‘first determined fight made on Mahone- 
ism or bossism.’"“* The Republican platform was very similar to that 
of the Democrats.*° 

In the campaign that followed, the two parties fought vigorously and 
fiercely. Wise was a capable speaker and an unusually able man. Had 
he been the candidate of a party based on popular support rather than 
on ‘‘boss” rule, his chances would have been more favorable. Barbour, 
the Democratic party chairman, managed Lee’s campaign with “superb 
shrewdness, with marvelous industry and ingenuity and with that re- 
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gard for small particulars which is characteristic of fine leadership.” 
Joint discussions were not held except in a few cases in the predom- 
inantly white counties of the Southwest. The policy of the Democrats 
was to have their own meetings and show that the vast majority of the 
Negroes was welded together in one party under the leadership of a 
few whites. Moreover, the Democrats sought to conduct a very spec- 
tacular campaign. They had barbecues attended by throngs of people. 
The most unusual feature of the campaign, however, was the famous 
“mounted processions” in Southwest Virginia. These processions, with 
Lee always riding at the head of the column, sometimes consisted of as 
many as thirteen hundred mounted Democrats, some of them women. 
Lee used the saddle of his illustrious uncle, Robert E. Lee, in order to 
arouse Confederate sentiment in his favor. He admitted that the dem- 
onstration given him as he was escorted into Lebanon, Russell County, 
surpassed anything of its kind that he had ever seen, that even the “fat 
cattle in the fields welcomed him with their lowing as he passed 
along.’’** 

The Democrats won the governorship by a majority of 16,000 and 
secured control of both houses of the General Assembly. Mahone de- 
clared, not without some justification, that ““The Democrats have carried 
the state and legislative tickets by unscrupulous use of election machin- 
ery, over which they have absolute control, and which was provided by 
their recent usurping legislation with this end in view.”“* The Demo- 
crats might have answered with equal justification that the effectiveness 
of Mahone’s own unscrupulous election methods made it necessary for 
them to imitate his tactics and improve on his form of organization in 
order to dislodge him from power. Mahone’s greatest losses were in the 
black belt.** Certainly no one who knew could claim with honesty that 
either side was free from fraud of many kinds. 

Much to the dismay, but not the surprise, of Barbour, Daniel was 
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elected to the United States Senate to succeed Mahone,” and the con- 
gressional campaign of the next year found Barbour on a trip to Europe. 
Taking advantage of Barbour’s absence, Mahone redoubled his ener- 
gies, and the campaign resulted in the election of six Republicans to 
Congress.” 

In 1887 only Assembly elections were to be held, but they were 
doubly important because the next legislature would elect a successor to 
Riddleberger, who was the second Readjuster sent to the United States 
Senate. Also the Democrats needed to be aroused from their demoraliz- 
ing defeat of the preceding year. For this purpose a convention was held 
in the new city of Roanoke, the “Virginia Altoona.” This was an appeal 
to the southwestern part of the state, which was always the most doubt- 
ful district. A definite attempt was made to avoid all controversial sub- 
jects, and the Lynchburg News commented that “Everything passed off 
pleasantly and without friction of any kind.” This was true only be- 
cause it had been previously arranged, according to the Barbour method, 
for on several issues there was discontent within the party. Again the 
Democrats were victorious in both houses of the state legislature,* and 
Barbour was elected to the United States Senate by a large majority to 
succeed Riddleberger. Thus, with the legislature, the governor, and 
both senators Democratic, the Old Dominion was indeed ‘‘redeemed,” 
according to the ideas of Barbour and his followers. 

For several years discontent with Mahone’s methods in the Repub- 
lican party had been growing. Some, including Riddleberger, had been 
openly hostile; others, including Cameron and Wise, had been vainly 
trying from within to popularize the party and make it less susceptible 
to the iron will of the “boss.” This seething discontent broke into open 
revolt on the eve of the presidential campaign of 1888. The break came 
over the method of selecting delegates to the national convention, and 
over the unit rule. The rules and customs of the national Republican 
party provided for the election of delegates at large by the state conven- 
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tions and of district delegates by the district conventions. Mahone re- 
fused to instruct the district committees to hold their conventions. In- 
stead, he packed the state convention with his own men, and had the 
delegates from each congressional district select the district representa- 
tives to the national convention so that he could, under the unit rule, 
cast the entire vote of Virginia's delegation for John Sherman. Early in 
1888, John S. Wise publicly announced that he would oppose such a 
procedure, and called upon other Republican leaders to “be affectionate 
and kind with him [Mahone], but firm and unyielding in our demands 
that these things be amended.’"* Mahone scorned and derided the op- 
position, just as he had treated insurgency before.** When the conven- 
tion met in Petersburg, Mahone’s home town, Wise raised objections to 
the manner in which it was being conducted, and invited all who were 
opposed to the unit rule to withdraw with him and hold a convention of 
their own. The withdrawal of about eighty to one hundred delegates,” 
including some of the ablest men in the party, meant the predicted dis- 
ruption of the party in Virginia. Wise was right when he wrote that 
Mahone “does not mix with the people as we do. He does not know 
how odious some of the things he proposes are to the people.’ He 
lacked the “perceptive faculty.”** The group that withdrew held a con- 
vention of their own. They chose delegates and electors at large for 
the Chicago convention, and made arrangements for the choice of the 
remaining delegates by district conventions. Fourteen district delegates 
were sent to Chicago to contest the seats claimed by the Mahone men, 
and all fourteen of them were seated, leaving only ten Mahone men in 
the delegation of twenty-four from Virginia.” 

After the return to Virginia, the factions were able to unite on an 
electoral ticket for Harrison, and the party was united for the presi- 
dential election of 1888. Cleveland carried the state by a majority of 


54 Quoted in Blake, William Mahone of Virginia, 239; Richmond Dispatch, April 26, 
1888. 

55 Pendleton, Political History of Appalachian Virginia, 358. 

56 Richmond Dispatch, May 18, 19, 1888. 

57 Quoted from Mahone Scrapbook, in Blake, William Mahone of Virginia, 239. 

58 New York Times, August 30, 1889. 

5® Pendleton, Political History of Appalachian Virginia, 368-69. 
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only 1,539. Had it not been for an unusual situation in the fourth dis- 
trict," Virginia would probably have gone for Harrison. Republicans 
were elected to Congress from the first and second districts, and were 
successful in contesting the seats from the third and fourth districts. 
Democrats claimed that Cleveland’s small majority was due to the fact 
that the rank and file were so sure of Cleveland’s re-election that they 
did not take the trouble to vote.” 

Events in 1889 eliminated Mahone as a powerful force in Virginia. A 
vigorous battle was fought between him as the Republican candidate 
for governor and the distinguished lawyer and old-time Democrat 
Philip W. McKinney. Early in the campaign, Mahone sought to line up 
the Negro preachers for himself,* for it was largely through them that 
he was able to control the Negro vote. In the ninth district of the 
Southwest, “the great battleground in this struggle,” the Republicans 
tried to minimize all other issues and to emphasize the importance of a 
protective tariff and the abolition of the internal revenue system. The 
Democrats had long since taken a similar stand on the internal revenue 
system, but since they agreed with Cleveland and were not for free trade 
as was Claimed by their enemies, they sought to keep the tariff from be- 
coming an issue. As always when they fought Mahone, they tried to 
make the real issue “the continuance of honest State government.’ 

60 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 42 vols. (New York, 1862-1903), N. S., XIII 
(1888), 824-25, 828. 

61 The Republicans were divided in the fourth district, which was Mahone’s home. An 
able mulatto by the name of John M. Langston led a revolt of the Negroes against Mahone, 
whom he denounced as a “tyrant who must rule or ruin the Republican party,” and who 
denied to the Negroes the privilege of everything except voting. Langston was viciously de- 
nounced by Mahone as a “disorganizer, a bolter, and a marplot,” an enemy to his party 
and race. The returns gave Edward C. Venable, the Democratic candidate, a plurality of 
the votes cast; but by contesting the election Langston won his seat in Congress, and thus 
became the only Negro congressman ever to represent Virginia. Morton, Virginia Since 
1861, pp. 292-95; New York Times, October 21, 1888. 

62 New York Times, August 9, 1889. 

3 [bid., October 28, 1889. 

4 Ibid., August 9, 1889. The Richmond State presented the paramount issue as “our 
local self-government—the rule of the intelligence and thrift of Virginia.” It echoed the 
general view of those who opposed Mahone when it said: “No outside issue ought to be 
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Thus they emphasized the record of Mahone when in power, and tried 
to make the race question of major importance. There was much talk 
about the lavish spending of money contributed by northern business- 
men to capture Virginia for the Republicans and the protective tariff. 
It was “broadly intimated that [W. W.]} Dudley's Indiana tactics are to 
be brought into use in Virginia.” “The Democrats,” the Republicans 
said, “have control of the election machinery. We grant this is an ad- 
vantage. But we have the money, and we know how to use it.’"** The 
Republicans as well as the Democrats spent large sums of money in this 
campaign for the purchase of votes. Since most of the businessmen of 
Virginia opposed Mahone, it is difficult to see where he got his financial 
support except from outsiders through the national Republican organi- 
zation, which was strongly behind him.** Mahone denied that Matthew 
S. Quay furnished the money for the campaign, a disclaimer which the 
student of the period may well receive with skepticism. 

It might have been expected that businessmen would support the Re- 
publican ticket, but such was not true in Virginia. Mahone was tainted 
with the charge of repudiation; as a result of his legislation the rail- 
roads were paying more taxes. Moreover, it was apparent that he did 
not have the “best elements’ in the state behind him, and businessmen 
realized that it was to their interests to be aligned with the traditional 
Virginia leaders. Was not the Democratic party closely allied to the rail- 
roads and business groups which gave them every possible support?** 
Did not the largest contributions to the Democratic campaign funds 
come from Virginia corporations which were largely or partly owned 
by northern Republicans?” It was estimated that $100,000,000 in new 
capital had come into the state during Fitzhugh Lee’s governorship. 
Certainly, the Democrats said, the business interests demanded the elec- 
tion of a Democrat. Special efforts were made to arouse the business- 

*5 New York Times, August 9, 1889. 

© Ibid., May 30, June 17, September 19, 1889. 

*T Sydenstricker, Brief History of Taxation in Virginia, 36-41. 
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men and to have traveling salesmen at home on election day so that they 
could vote."® 

During the campaign it was generally felt that Barbour was the real 
match for Mahone. “If General Mahone is an organizer of unsurpassed 
ability, Mr. Barbour is a tactician who can beat Mahone at his own 
game.” This had been true on other occasions, in politics as well as in 
railroading. Again Barbour placed his reliance on “perfection of method 
and system.” He could draw on past experience. A careful survey 
should be made of every voter in the state. No one who would possi- 
bly vote for McKinney should be allowed to refrain from voting because 
of apathy. The electorate should be thoroughly aroused by personal 
canvassing as well as by militant speechmaking. If Mahone could se- 
cure Negro votes by buying their leaders, so could the Democrats; and 
this was done in many cases in the black belt. The Democrats con- 
trolled the election machinery, and where it was necessary, Negroes 
were intimidated and ballot boxes stuffed. Mahone vigorously de- 
nounced the idea that “anything is right” that served to keep the Dem- 
ocrats in power.” 

Both of these parties advanced good arguments for justifying their 
methods. Although Mahone’s motives in leading the Readjuster move- 
ment were mixed, he would have been unsuccessful had he not em- 
phasized liberalism in government and the interests of the people 
against the speculators and Bourbons. He used extreme and unfortu- 
nate means to gain control and carry out his program. How else, said 
he and his followers, can those be dislodged who repeatedly have frus- 
trated the expressed wishes of the people? For the extremes of Ma- 
honeism, the uncompromising attitudes of the backward-looking Con- 
servatives of the 1870's were responsible. Had they possessed the vision 
and the will to recognize that the issues involved more than a question 
of honor, Mahone would have had little excuse for his movement. 
Once having tasted power, Mahone wanted more. He wanted to keep 
his enemies underfoot or out of power. To do this, he used question- 

10 [bid., October 6, 1889; Richmond Daily Times, October 1, 1889. 
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able means of building up a machine to counteract that of the Con- 
servatives. He succeeded because his issues were more realistic and his 
methods more businesslike than those which had been developed by pol- 
iticians to win battles in the prewar period. But his success meant the 
ousting of the natural leaders of Virginia. If given reasonable justice 
and consideration, the masses would follow their leaders who empha- 
sized white rule, honor, pride, and ancestry. Mahone’s union with the 
Negro elements and the Republicans sealed his doom. His dictatorial 
management and “unnecessarily acrimonious” treatment of both ene- 
mies and those who desired to be friends hastened his downfall. By his 
activities he induced the Conservative-Democrats to become more lib- 
eral and realistic. But once this was accomplished, they were too skill- 
ful and clever to permit themselves to be defeated. To break the Ma- 
hone machine, which had gone further than even the Conservatives in 
prostituting the offices of state for partisan and personal purposes, and 
to destroy what they considered a blot on Virginia’s political record, 
the Democrats ignored conscience and custom. Not only did they use 
nearly every trick and method of the General, but they discovered new 
and clever methods of their own. Anything was considered justifiable 
in this ‘fight between intelligence, virtue, religion, and our material in- 
terests on the one hand, and vice, venality, corruption, and unscrupulous 
rapacity on the other’’*—an extreme statement of the issue, but not ex- 
treme from the point of view of the Democrats of the day. 

The last part of the campaign was “Hot-red-hot.” The “‘revolution- 
ary utterances” of Mahone’s stumpers, his wholesale arrests of election 
judges around South Boston and Danville, and his plan to have “‘fight- 
ing men” in the rural precincts on election day aroused the blood of 
Virginians. Democrats were urged to remain cool and unprovoked by 
these methods in order not to play into Mahone’s hands. Toward the 
last, even John Mercer Langston appeared in a speech for Mahone, 
either, it was thought, because of a final agreement that Mahone would 
back him in his contest for Congress or because of pressure from Quay.™* 


78 Lynchburg Virginian, July 4, 1883; William L. Royall, Some Reminiscences .. . (New 
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But the “boss” went down in defeat; his opponent won by a majority 
of 42,952 votes.”* 

The Mahone Republican party of Virginia came out of the campaign 
in 1889 severely injured, if not mortally wounded. It was badly divided 
within, and, under the personal leadership of the “boss,” it had re- 
ceived the greatest defeat of its existence. Bolting Republicans laid all 
the blame for the defeat on Mahone, “the pet of the Administration.” 
“Mahone has stolen the Republican name to betray Republican prin- 
ciples,” said one. “Mahoneism is not Republicanism,” said another. “I 
fear my party will never recover from it in five or ten years,” said Judge 
Robert W. Hughes, of the United States District Court of Eastern Vir- 
ginia.”® 

The Republican party in Virginia consisted of Negroes and a large 
number of whites who felt that their interests had been consistently 
ignored by the Conservative-Democrats. Many who had come to the 
state as Carpetbaggers naturally joined that party. Also there were men, 
such as Williams C. Wickham, who probably affiliated with it because 
their business associates were connected with the national Republicans. 
Wickham was among the Republicans who earliest refused to support 
Mahone. Many white men had joined the party because they felt that 
the old Conservatives were hopelessly reactionary and unrealistic in 
their views, and that a real opposition party was desirable. Certainly 
the Republicans during the 1880's could boast of some of the ablest and 
most honest white leaders in Virginia, among them Cameron, Wise, 
Lunsford Lewis, Hughes, and Judge Edmund Waddill, Jr. From 1885 
these men tried to capture the party from the domination of a “boss” 
and to put it on a more popular basis, but Mahone succeeded in main- 

75 [bid., November 7, 10, 16, 1889; O’Ferrall, Forty Years of Active Service, 226-27. 

7 New York Times, September 7, 12, October 13, 16, November 10, 1889. 

77 In 1890, Governor Cameron indignantly left the Republican party after six years of 
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because it supported the Force bill and the tariff, which under pretext of protecting Amer- 
ican labor and products, increased every burden of the customs upon the weaker section, 
while it left in force ‘‘in all its shameless inequality, the revenue tax on tobacco”; and be- 
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taining almost complete control. Although he ignored many of the 
customs of the national party, he seems always to have had the support 
of the Arthur and Harrison administrations. Under the circumstances, 
in Virginia it became difficult, if not impossible, to build up a popular 
following or to make a popular appeal except in unusual situations such 
as that involving the state debt. Too many Republicans came from that 
group of whites and blacks who had exercised the vote for only a short 
time. They looked to Mahone for leadership, but the more enlightened 
among his lieutenants became restless under his complete and tactless 
domination. Many white people saw the injustice, hypocrisy, and un- 
reasonable conservatism of the Democrats, but they could find little in 
Mahone’s leadership and patty of which they could be proud. 

Mahone was an able man of consummate organizing ability. It is not 
enough to make a blanket condemnation of his influence on Virginia 
politics. His greatest service to the state was the stunning blow he gave 
to the reactionary and tradition-ridden Bourbons, or Funders, who con- 
trolled the Conservative-Democratic organization. That blow caused a 
complete reorganization of the latter party along more democratic lines, 
and a modification of its policies. He helped the young men to gain in- 
fluence in the predominant party in the state, and caused that party to 
be at least more willing to accept new and vital ideas. That he organ- 
ized and maintained a party that could seriously challenge the regular 
Democracy for nearly a decade was almost a miracle. If he corrupted 
the people, it can be said that the Conservatives often ignored both the 
people and their interests. 

The most effective argument in enabling the Democrats to win votes 
and to build a powerful organization was that Democratic solidarity 
was necessary to save white civilization from Negro-Republican domi- 
nation. The argument was overworked and was used to cover up a mul- 
titude of sins, but it was a plausible and natural one. The Old Do- 
minion had been saved from most of the excesses of Radical Reconstruc- 
tion only to be turned over to both the real and imaginary terrors of 
Negro-Republican domination under an unscrupulous “boss.” ‘That 
“boss” was Mahone, and the white people could never forgive him for 
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his actions. This was the period when bitterness and hatred against 
the Negro race were most intense in Virginia. People feared unscru- 
pulous expenditures, mixed schools, mixed marriages, and all that 
might go with the rule of a superior by an inferior race. The plea of 
white solidarity was aided by several incidents. The Danville riot in 
1883 removed all doubt of a Democratic victory. In 1890 the national 
Republicans played directly into their hands by seating the Negro 
Langston in Congress and by fostering the Force bill to provide for the 
Federal supervision of elections in the South.” That bill failed of pas- 
sage because of the filibustering connected with the contested congres- 
sional seat from the fourth district of Virginia and with the Republican 
tariff."° The racial bitterness engendered by the election in that district 
in 1888 and the ensuing long-drawn-out contest resulting in the seating 
of Langston could not easily be forgotten. That, said the Democrats, 
revealed the true character and purpose of the Republicans, and the 
former had little difficulty in strengthening their lines against either a 
second or a third party.*® White solidarity was made complete and was 
not changed to any great extent as long as the Negro remained poten- 
tially a power in Virginia politics. Never again was a Negro elected to 
any important office in the state, and not since 1883 have the Republi- 
cans had control of the state government. 

The Democrats were aided by the fact that nearly all the Confed- 
erate heroes were in their party. The heroism of these men became 
greater in popular estimation as the years passed. The “Lost Cause” 
became something clothed in mystery and grandeur to be venerated and 
respected. Was it not represented by the finest products of southern 
manhood? The actual or threatened disfranchisement of these men by 
the Republicans only increased their popularity. The appeal to the 
memory of Lee and Jackson, Virginians both, was the most emotional, 
and therefore the strongest, that could be made to the masses. No 
stump speaker ever forgot this fact, and there were many things to re- 
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mind him of it. In the spring of 1890 the equestrian statue of Lee was 
unveiled in the Confederate capital. A few months before, the body of 
Jefferson Davis had been brought from Mississippi to its final resting 
place in Hollywood Cemetery at Richmond. Few towns and counties 
in Virginia failed to erect imposing monuments to the Confederate 
heroes during the last two decades of the century. Quite naturally 
Democratic leaders were chosen as orators on these occasions, which 
always increased their personal popularity and political power. 

The Democratic party, bolstered by tradition, reinforced by the racial 
issue, and strengthened by a few glamorous personalities and eloquent 
speakers, was able to make good its claim to rule by the building of an 
effective organization through the skillful use of patronage and cam- 
paign funds. The organization built up so competently by Barbour and 
his understudy and successor, Thomas S. Martin, was so effective as to 
be almost always successful. One of the first acts of the Democratic leg- 
islature after its victory in 1883 was to take away from Mahone the con- 
trol of the patronage. With the inauguration of a national Democratic 
administration in 1885, the power of the Virginia leaders to punish or 
to reward was increased. In building the machine, younger men were 
recognized, more attention was paid to the popular will, and more bus- 
inesslike methods of campaigning were adopted. Records were kept of 
each voter in the state, and precinct and county committeemen were to 
see that every possible Democratic voter was at the polls on election 
day. But most important of all, the Anderson-McCormick law was 
passed, which placed the election machinery entirely in the hands of the 
organization. Under this law, county electoral boards were to be chosen 
by the legislature, and these boards were to choose the election judges 
and clerks. At least one of the three election judges was to be from 
the opposition party, but the Republican chosen was very often a ren- 
egade from his party or a Negro who was susceptible to the wishes of 
the other two judges rather than to the Republican organization.** With 
no officially printed ballots and no Republicans who could effectively 
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challenge the voter or the returns, only the most unusual circumstances 
could bring about Democratic defeat. In some sections voting was con- 
sistently free from frauds, but in other sections, especially the black 
belt of the Southside and at Norfolk, votes were bought, ballot boxes 
were stuffed, and Negroes were intimidated.** The attitude of the Dem- 
ocratic high command toward the exposure of fraud was “arrogant, 
blatant, defiant.” “Devotion to fraud and perjury,” said the Richmond 
Times during its famous campaign against such practices, ‘was set up 
as the standard of Democratic faith, and those who were not willing to 
worship this Beelzebub were decried as false to the faith of Jefferson 
and Henry and Randolph and Jackson and Cleveland, as if, forsooth, 
principle and not principle were one and the same thing.”** This was 
a serious charge but not an unfounded one. 

The Democratic county chairman who received his orders from the 
state chairman was really the key man in the whole organization. This 
county official picked out an electoral board which suited his party man- 
agers. These names were accepted by the legislature, and the electoral 
board then appointed judges and clerks of election whom the county 
chairman designated. The last, through his election officials and the use 
of money and local pressure, was able to see that only his men were 
chosen as treasurer, sheriff, clerk of court, commissioner of revenue, 
member of the legislature, and supervisors. Since the recommendation 
for county judge, made by the local representative in the General As- 
sembly, was usually accepted by that body, it can be said that the county 
chairman and his immediate assistants determined who would be 
chosen to every office in the county.* This group of officeholders and 
managers was known as the “courthouse clique.” In them lay the real 
power of the only organization which could control Virginia. Un- 
friendly criticism or dissension on the part of officeholders or aspirants 
was forbidden on pain of political death. Thus it came about that the 
average lawyer desiring to succeed at a county courthouse had to fall in 
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line with the “ring” or expect little or no patronage or office. In the 
counties of the black belt the chairman was really a powerful figure. In 
other counties he ruled only with the advice and consent of his col- 
leagues. But the absolute and unanimous loyalty of these courthouse 
groups to the state organization was remarkable in the period before the 
new century. Declaring the whole situation ‘‘a disgrace and degrada- 
tion to Virginia,” the Richmond Times said, “it means a tyranny and 
corrupt domination of us no whit inferior to that which Mahone im- 
posed on the State.’ 

Political organizations, especially at that time, needed money, which 
the Democrats secured from the railroads and sympathetic businessmen. 
Railroads and business generally feared Mahone because of his policies 
and because he had leveled much of his attack at certain of the roads. 
Under these circumstances, the railroads, perhaps the only possessors of 
any large amount of money in Virginia in the 1880's, contributed liber- 
ally of their funds and services to help redeem the state. J. Taylor Elly- 
son, for mar:y years the state Democratic chairman, later stated that 
John S. Barbour was chosen as chairman in 1883 “not only because he 
was a splendid organizer, but also because he was in close touch with 
great corporate interests in the country.”** Thus, it became customary 
for the railways to make large contributions, and they continued the 
policy long after the state was reclaimed from Mahone. 

Although the new Democratic party was more liberal and more 
amenable to the will of the people than the old Conservative organiza- 
tion had been, it is not an exaggeration to say that the new machine 
Democracy was dangerously close to, if not actually identified with, 
urban business and railroad groups. During the last decade of the cen- 
tury these businessmen controlled the Democratic party, defeated the 
Republicans, and effectively met the threat of a third party, the Popu- 
lists. At the same time they used varied and devious but effective means 
of keeping the farmers in the Democratic fold, even while preventing 
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the fulfillment of the farmers’ demands.” Thanks to the work of Bar- 
bour and Martin and the numerous forces which worked in its favor, the 
Democratic organization was firmly entrenched, and for many years his- 
tory was to show that it could be dislodged only by discontented or anti- 
machine Democrats who aroused public opinion against the policies of 
the inner group of managers. When the number of voters was greatly 
reduced by the virtual elimination of the Negro under the new Consti- 
tution of 1902, the Democratic managers found it considerably easier 
to maintain control. Since that time much less money and effort have 
been spent on political campaigns in Virginia. 

8? Allen W. Moger, “The Rebuilding of the Old Dominion: A Study in Economic, So- 
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Some Aspects of Cavalry Operations in the 


Army of Tennessee 


By J. P. Dyer 


It is becoming increasingly evident to students of southern history that 
there is a need for re-examination and re-evaluation of certain phases of 
Confederate military history. In textbooks and in the popular mind the 
history of the Civil War has been overshadowed by the Virginia tradi- 
tion. Without minimizing the importance of the campaigns in northern 
Virginia, the fact is that the Confederates lost the war in the West—in 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Georgia. “The greatest gap in 
Confederate military history ...concerns the Army of Tennessee,” writes 
Douglas Southall Freeman.’ “It was defeats elsewhere than in Virginia 
that finally forced his [Lee’s} surrender,’ Thomas Robson Hay has 
stated. “Bragg marched back and forth across Tennessee and Kentucky 
and in the end accomplished little; his successor, Joseph E. Johnston, was 
driven farther into the lower South and Hood, who followed, was de- 
stroyed, while Federal forces occupied the sources of Lee’s supplies and 
reinforcements.’ 

The Virginia campaign raised to prominence Robert E. Lee, Thomas 
J. Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart, and others whose names have become house- 
hold words in all sections of the country. But who, except the compara- 

1 Douglas S. Freeman, The South to Posterity (New York, 1939), 199. This, of course, 
was written before the appearance of Stanley F. Horn’s The Army of Tennessee (Indianap- 
olis, 1941), but Mr. Freeman's statement still holds true, for the latter work is narrative 
rather than critical. 

2 Thomas R. Hay in review of Burton J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause: Jef- 
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tively few who have taken the time to study the war, knows of Braxton 
Bragg, John B. Hood, Joseph Wheeler, Nathan Bedford Forrest, Wil- 
liam J. Hardee, and the other officers who led the Army of Tennessee 
from Shiloh to Atlanta? And yet final victory or defeat of all Confeder- 
ate arms depended to a marked degree upon these leaders now almost 
consigned to oblivion, and upon this army which fought so bravely and 
lost so consistently. In Virginia there were Bull Run, Chancellorsville, 
and Cold Harbor; but in the West there were Perryville, Stone's River, 
and Nashville—battles which probably had as much or more weight in 
the final determination of victory or defeat as the more widely known 
encounters in the East. 

It is not the purpose here to account for this disproportionate empha- 
sis upon the Virginia campaigns nor to attempt a full explanation of the 
failure of the Army of Tennessee, but to deal with one phase of the lat- 
ter problem by suggesting some possible answers to the question: How 
did the use or misuse of the cavalry contribute to the final defeat of the 
Army of Tennessee, and thus to the defeat of the Confederacy? As will 
be pointed out below, there were occasions when the cavalry might have 
almost single-handedly crushed the backbone of the invading armies. 
Why was this not done? 

There are certain rather obvious reasons why the collective efforts of 
the cavalry in the West came to naught. Perhaps it might be well to be- 
gin by eliminating those factors which clearly were little responsible for 
the failure. 

It seems clear beyond a reasonable doubt that inferior cavalry officers 
in the Army of Tennessee was not a cause. There was no scarcity of ade- 
quate, even brilliant, cavalry leaders. The records of the campaigns of 
Forrest, Wheeler, John H. Morgan, Earl Van Dorn, William T. Martin, 
John H. Kelly, W. Y. C. Humes, and John A. Wharton, to mention only 
a few, afford substantial proof that the Confederate cavalry in the West 
was ably led, certainly more ably led than was that of the Federals.* 

8 The Federals were slow in organizing their cavalry units in the West, and all through 
the war had difficulty in finding dependable leaders. See Theo. F. Rodenbough, “Cavalry 
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The important item of numbers was also in favor of the Confederate 
cavalry for the greater part of the war in the West. In the fall of 1862 
Confederate cavalry in the Army of Tennessee outnumbered the opposi- 
tion in a ratio of 7 to 3. In June, 1863, the proportion favored the 
Confederates 6 to 4. By November of the same year the proportion was 
8 to 5. In 1864, at the beginning of the Atlanta campaign, the propor- 
tion of Confederate to Federal cavalry was 9 to 5, and during the height 
of the campaign was 11 to 7. At no time during the four years of war in 
the West did the Federal cavalry outnumber the Confederate except for 
very brief intervals.* To this must be added the fact that the Confeder- 
ate cavalrymen knew horses and how to care for them, and were fighting 
over areas where the population was friendly and where subsistence for 
men and horses could be obtained. 

The shortage of cavalry equipment was, of course, against the Con- 
federates. When the war began, the few arsenals in the South were only 
scantily stocked with equipment suitable for the infantry, but there were 
even fewer sabers, pistols, carbines, saddles, bridles, and blankets for the 
cavalry. Therefore, the Confederate cavalrymen were forced to equip 
themselves at the expense of their Yankee foes, a course of action which 
they followed with no hesitation whatever. When Forrest, for example, 
began his famous raid on West Tennessee in December, 1862, not more 
than half his brigade had any sort of musket or rifle, and for each of 
those who possessed guns there were only ten rounds of caps. When the 
raid was over, his command was fully armed and equipped, well sup- 
plied with provisions, guns, ammunition, and blankets.° Similar stories 
might be related of most of the other Confederate cavalry leaders in the 
West. The Federal cavalry was equipped with Chicopee sabers, Sharps 
carbines, Colt pistols, and eventually with Spencer repeating carbines. 
Soon these became almost standard equipment for the Confederate 


* George J. Fiebeger, Campaigns of the American Civil War (West Point, 1914), 133, 
136, 211, 224, 359. This work is more valuable for comparing cavalry strength than 
Thomas L. Livermore, Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in America (New York, 
1901). 

5 Andrew Nelson Lytle, Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company (New York, 1931), 
116, 125. 
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raider. By no means, however, was the problem of equipment for the 
Confederate cavalry in the West solved in this manner.* 

The very fact that many of the small arms were captured from the 
enemy meant that great difficulties would arise in supplying ammunition 
after the original captured stores were exhausted. The utility of many 
captured weapons was thus curtailed or nullified outright. As a result 
there were the most diversified and heterogeneous types of equipment 
among the companies, regiments, and brigades. One regiment of a brig- 
ade, for example, would raid a Federal depot and return with a supply 
of Sharps carbines and ammunition. Another regiment of the same bri- 
gade would raid another Federal base and come away with Enfield rifles. 
Another would raid a third base and secure a supply of pistols and sa- 
bers. Soon the supply of Sharps ammunition would be exhausted, and, 
as the Enfield cartridges would not fit the Sharps rifles, endless confu- 
sion would result. An excellent picture of this somewhat general situa- 
tion is given in a report of Colonel Alfred Roman on the condition of 
Wheeler’s cavalry corps late in 1864. After commenting on the defici- 
ency of the corps’ armament, Colonel Roman wrote: 

The arms are of eight or nine different calibres, but mostly of calibres 57 and 
54. The consequence is that, in many instances, ammunition for six or seven dif- 
ferent calibres is required in the same company. This want of uniformity in the 
armament which impairs, to a certain degree, the efficiency of the command, is 
due to the fact that it consists largely of guns captured by the men; and it often 
happens that none but captured ammunition will fit those captured guns.” 

It seems clear that the Confederate cavalrymen in the West had a 
considerable advantage over their opponents in the matter of horses. 
There was a good supply of “critters” in the West and the southern 
farmer-cavalrymen had an excellent knowledge of how to care for their 
mounts.* There was, however, a reverse side to this. The Confederate 

® Charles D. Rhodes, “The Federal Cavalry, Its Organization and Equipment,” in Miller 
(ed.), Photographic History of the Civil War, IV, 56. See also, William Diamond, “Im- 
ports of the Confederate Government from Europe and Mexico,” in Journal of Southern 
History, V1 (1940), 476-79. 

7 Report of Assistant Inspector General Alfred Roman, December 28, 1864, in Beaure- 
gard Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 


8 Securing horses was not an easy task for the Confederates in the West after 1862, but 
the problem apparently was never as serious as it was with Lee in Virginia after January, 
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government did not furnish its cavalrymen with horses. When a man 
joined the cavalry, he furnished his own horse. If this animal strayed or 
was killed, the rider had to find another in any way he might devise. 
The result was widespread horse stealing and straggling. On September 
1, 1864, Major E. H. Ewing, Inspector of Field Transportation, Army 
of Tennessee, protested to Richmond against this practice: 


The policy adopted at the beginning of the war by the Government of making 
cavalrymen mount themselves is, in my opinion, the most extravagant to the Gov- 
ernment, and has done more to demoralize the troops of this branch of the service 
than any other cause. When a soldier is dismounted . . . he is entitled to a fur- 
lough of thirty days to go home and remount himself. This makes every cavalry 
soldier, or at least all that desire to be, mere horse traders, selling their animals 
whenever they desire to go home. Many even go further than this; they steal 
every animal, whether public or private, when it can be done with any show of 
success in retaining him for a few days, until they can sell or swap him.® 


Just how widespread this practice of horse stealing and straggling 
was is a matter of doubt, but in some divisions, notably Wheeler's, it 
was extremely serious during the last two years of the war.’® It would 
be misleading, however, to overemphasize the importance of these defi- 
ciencies in equipment and in the method of recruiting horses. Despite 


1863. For a discussion of Lee’s problem in this regard see Charles W. Ramsdell, “General 
Robert E. Lee’s Horse Supply,” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XX XV 
(1930), 758-77. So far as the author knows no similar study has been made of horse sup- 
ply in the West. 

® Inspector E. H. Ewing to Chief of Field Transportation, Colonel A. H. Cole, Septem- 
ber 1, 1864, in The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, 129 vols. and index (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 
XXXVIII, Pt. V, 1014-15. Cited hereafter as Official Records. The method of securing 
horses was changed by law in February, 1865, but it was too late to be of value. See Rams- 
dell, “General Robert E. Lee’s Horse Supply,” in Joc. cit., 775. 

10 In reporting on Wheeler's corps Colonel Roman described the straggling propensities 
of the men in no uncertain terms. With respect to the practice of requiring men to furnish 
their own mounts he wrote: “When a soldier owns the horse he rides; when experience 
teaches him that, though bound to pay for its loss in action, the Government is never ready 
to do so, that soldier will invariably take so much care of his horse as to feel at least dis- 
inclined to risk it in battle. That soldier, therefore, cannot do as good service as if he knew 
that as many horses as might be shot under him, just as many more would the government 
give him. And, besides, the idea of trading it for a better one, or of selling it for a high 
price. [sic] Horse trading soon creates jockeyism, and between a jockey and a horse-thief, 
there generally is but a slight difference,—if any at all." Colonel Roman added that these 
circumstances existed “more or less, in Forrest's and Hampton's commands.” Roman to 
Beauregard, December 28, 1864, in Beauregard Papers. 
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the shortage of guns and ammunition and despite the straggling and 
horse stealing, the cavalry of the Army of Tennessee was able to win an 
almost monotonous series of isolated small victories. The failure to con- 
vert these victories into a well co-ordinated and effective means of de- 
stroying the Federal armies in the West is of far greater importance; in 
fact, therein lies the meat of the whole matter. The facts show that had 
the cavalry of the Army of Tennessee been employed more effectively, it 
could have made a more substantial contribution to a Confederate vic- 
tory. 

Before this point is developed, however, it should be noted that the 
Federal armies took the initiative in the West and were forced to oper- 
ate far from their bases.‘ This necessitated the maintenance of long 
lines of communication, while the Confederates held the advantage of 
interior lines. To protect their communications the Federals needed large 
bodies of cavalry, which they did not have at first. To disrupt the Fed- 
eral communications the Confederates also needed large bodies of cav- 
alry, which they did have almost from the beginning of the war. It 
would not have been an impossible task, therefore, for the Confederates 
to cut these Federal lines soon after the beginning of hostilities; but this 
was not done. 

An example or two will suffice to demonstrate this: After the Ken- 
tucky campaign was over in the fall of 1862, General Bragg retired to 
Middle Tennessee and established his headquarters in friendly territory. 
Don Carlos Buell’s army, now commanded by General William S. Rose- 
crans, retired to Nashville and established itself in unfriendly territory. 
Rosecrans adhered largely to Buell’s plan: to hold and repair the rail- 
road from his base at Louisville, Kentucky, to Nashville, and to collect 
enough supplies to make his army independent of service over this road. 
Having thus made himself secure from the threat of Confederate 

11 During the Shiloh campaign the Federal army was composed of The Army of the 
Tennessee under Grant and The Army of the Ohio under Buell. At this time the Confed- 
erate forces under Albert Sidney Johnston were designated The Army of the Mississippi. 
In November, 1862, the Confederate army's name was changed to The Army of Tennessee, 
a name it retained throughout the war under Bragg, Joseph E. Johnston, and John B. 


Hood. The Army of the Cumberland was commanded by Rosecrans. See Horn, The Army 
of Tennessee, 119, 147, 192. 
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attacks upon his line of communication, he proposed to march on 
Chattanooga. Between him and his goal lay Bragg’s army around Mur- 
freesboro waiting to engage him in battle. Apparently Bragg failed to 
realize that he had sufficient cavalry, ably led, to keep the railroad to 
Louisville cut, and thus to delay and discourage almost indefinitely the 
Federal advance. Instead, he permitted the enemy to get its supplies col- 
lected around Nashville, and actually to take up the march toward 
Chattanooga before he sent his cavalry in sufficient strength to harass 
the Federals severely. Then he weakened his cavalry force by sending 
Forrest to West Tennessee in mid-December, 1862, to operate on Grant's 
line of communication from Columbus, Kentucky, to Vicksburg—an ex- 
pedition which, in spite of the almost incredibly magnificent manner in 
which it was carried out, did little more than cause Grant to shift his 
base from Columbus to Memphis.** This detachment of Forrest left 
Bragg with six brigades of cavalry, four in Wheeler's corps and two 
under John H. Morgan. Bragg then employed almost all of Wheeler's 
men in watching the slow approach of Rosecrans, leaving only Morgan 
to carry on against the Federal line via Nashville to Louisville. 
Rosecrans apparently realized the danger of his exposed position. Even 
the sporadic and woefully inadequate raids which the Confederate cav- 
alry carried out gave him no end of trouble. In February, 1863, he re- 
quested of Henry W. Halleck, his superior: “I must have cavalry or 
mounted infantry. . .. With mounted infantry I can drive the rebel cav- 
alry to the wall. . . . Not so now.’* Having received no assurance of 
assistance, he again appealed to Halleck. ““We must bring down all the 
cavalry available,” he telegraphed. “If you will back me up, I am de- 
termined to command the country instead of giving it to the enemy.” 
When he received no encouragement after this appeal, he went over his 
superior’s head and took up the matter with Secretary Edwin M. Stan- 
ton at Washington. General Halleck had misunderstood his appeals, he 


12 See Walter G. Shotwell, The Civil War in America, 2 vols. (New York, 1923), I, 
318. 


18 Rosecrans to Halleck, January 14, 1863, in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XX, Pt. II, 
326. 


14 Id. to id., February 1, 1863, ibid., Vol. XXIII, Pt. II, 31. 
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said, and instead of sending the necessary cavalry had reprimanded him 
for complaining. “We command the forage of the country only by send- 
ing large train guards,” he continued. “‘It is of prime necessity in every 
point of view to master their cavalry.””** 

It is challenging to the imagination to think what might have been 
the result had some one of the able cavalry leaders, Forrest, for example, 
been sent with an adequate force against Rosecrans’s communications 
during the closing months of 1862 and the first two months of 1863. 
Doubtless it is too much to say categorically that such a movement would 
have prevented Tennessee from falling into enemy hands, but in retro- 
spect it does appear that such cavalry action could have effectively 
hampered, possibly to the point of exhaustion, the immediate plans of 
the Federals. The Confederate superiority in numbers of cavalry was so 
preponderant that it is difficult to see how Rosecrans could have main- 
tained contact with his base at Louisville, or could have established an 
effective secondary one at Nashville, had Bragg made the fullest possi- 
ble use of his mounted men. 

The crucial Atlanta campaign furnished another example of ineffective 
use of Confederate cavalry. As Sherman moved deeper into Georgia in 
the spring and early summer of 1864, the increasing length of his com- 
munications rendered his position particularly vulnerable. Joseph E. 
Johnston, who had replaced Bragg in command of the Army of Tennes- 
see, was strongly of the opinion that if these communications could be 
seized by a strong force in Sherman’s rear and permanent injury inflicted 
on the railroad, Sherman might be forced to delay or abandon the cam- 
paign. In the words of Johnston’s biographer: 


As early as May 7th, before Polk had joined, he asked him by telegraph whether 
he could not throw a cavalry force into middle Tennessee; and on May 10th he 
repeated the suggestion to Polk and to S. D. Lee, his successor in Mississippi. On 
June 3d, in telegrams to Bragg and S. D. Lee, he renewed the request, claiming 
that such a step, if successful in breaking Sherman’s communications, might pro- 
duce great results. He renewed the recommendations on the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
16th, and 26th. On the latter date Bragg replied for the first time, saying briefly 
that there was no force available for the purpose. It was not until July 11th that 


15 Id. to Secretary Edwin M. Stanton, February 2, 1863, ibid., 34. 
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President Davis communicated to Johnston his ideas on the subject. They were, 
that a strong cavalry detachment should be sent from his own army and charged 
with that duty. As Johnston needed all his cavalry, not only to protect his own 
communications but also to hold portions of his lines against the superior num- 
bers of his foe, this did not meet the approval of his judgment.’ 

Johnston had suggested that Forrest be assigned “such parts as he may 
select of the commands of [Gideon J.} Pillow, [James R.} Chalmers, 
and [Philip D.} Roddey” to conduct the operations." He planned to 
keep Wheeler close to him doing the job for which he was best fitted— 
covering the flanks, covering retirements, obtaining information, pro- 
tecting communications. Wheeler, the ranking cavalry officer, knowing 
that Forrest would not serve under him, removed the last practical ob- 
stacle to the success of the plan by offering to place himself under the 
orders of Forrest."* 

Apparently it was just such a move as this which Sherman feared 
most. At the very time that Johnston was sending his entreaties to Bragg 
and Davis (June, 1864), Forrest was being kept busy by a Federal force 
in North Mississippi. Sherman had sent General Samuel D. Sturgis from 
the vicinity of Memphis to intercept Forrest before he could move into 
Middle Tennessee. On June 10, 1864, Forrest defeated Sturgis at Brice’s 
Crossroads, and the Federals were forced to retreat in haste to Memphis. 
Immediately Sherman organized another force of some fourteen thou- 
sand men under General Andrew J. Smith and sent it against the Con- 
federate cavalry in North Mississippi. To meet this force, S. D. Lee 
united the Confederate cavalry of Forrest, Chalmers, and Roddey, some 
ten thousand men, at Columbus, Mississippi. At Tupelo on July 14 the 
two forces fought an inconclusive battle, following which General Smith 
retired to his base at Grand Junction. Shortly afterward, Lee was ordered 
to Atlanta to command Hood's corps in the Army of Tennessee, and 
Forrest was left in command of northern Mississippi.*® 


16 Robert M. Hughes, General Johnston (New York, 1893), 237. 

17 Johnston to Bragg, June 3, 12, 13, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XX XVIII, 
Pt. IV, 756, 770, 772. 

18 John P. Dyer, “Fightin’ Joe’ Wheeler (Baton Rouge, 1941), 173. See also, John W. 
Dubose, General Joseph Wheeler and the Army of Tennessee (New York, 1912), 312; 
Bragg to Davis, June 29, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XX XVIII, Pt. IV, 805. 

1% Lytle, Bedford Forrest, 288-320. 
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There is nothing in Confederate military history which outshines For- 
rest’s brilliant work during this period, but, in the long run, it is obvious 
that Sherman’s strategy prevailed. Forrest was neutralized so far as the 
Army of Tennessee was concerned. During June and July he might have 
evaded the Federals sent to capture him and have worked with John- 
ston’s army in Georgia. By September and October of that year, when 
Forrest was free to undertake the task of breaking enemy communica- 
tions in Middle Tennessee, Sherman's constricting coils were closing 
around Atlanta. Bragg as military adviser to the President had shown no 
more comprehension of what cavalry might accomplish than he had as 
commander of the Army of Tennessee. Both he and Davis revealed their 
aversion to yielding up territory even when such might result in the ene- 
my’s defeat. Both men were afraid that Mississippi might have to be 
abandoned if Forrest should be detached.*® Perhaps the old proverb of 
penny wise and pound foolish accurately describes their course. At any 
rate, nothing was done about Johnston’s plan while he was in command. 
A few weeks later his successor, John Bell Hood, did revive it, but under 
almost disastrous circumstances. 

On July 17, 1864, with the Confederate army occupying the trenches 
immediately in front of Atlanta, Hood replaced Johnston as commander 
of the Army of Tennessee. Abandoning Johnston's Fabian tactics, Hood 
decided to take the offensive, and on July 20 hurled Hardee’s and Stew- 
art's divisions against the Federals under Thomas. For ten days the 
battle raged—in the center, on the right, and then on the left. A fort- 
night of comparative calm interrupted only by the explosion of random 
Federal shells within the city followed; and still Sherman had not taken 
Atlanta. Then Hood himself gave Sherman the desired opening. On 
August 10 he sent Wheeler with most of his cavalry northward to oper- 
ate upon the Federal communications in Middle Tennessee. He was to 
break the railroad between Atlanta and Chattanooga, cross the Tennes- 
see River above the latter city, and swing westward toward Nashville, 
destroying the railroad and supply depots as he went. This accomplished, 


20 See Bragg to Davis, June 29, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XX XVIII, Pt. 
IV, 805. 
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he was to leave twelve hundred men to keep the road cut, and with the 
remainder of his command to return to Georgia, again cutting the rail- 
road from Atlanta to Chattanooga if it had been repaired in the mean- 


time.”" 


It was the same move Johnston had urged upon Davis before 
his removal from command, with one important exception: Johnston 
had urged that Forrest be sent from Mississippi to do the work, while 
Wheeler was held to guard the army defending Atlanta. In brief, 
Johnston had believed it unwise to weaken his cavalry force in the pres- 
ence of the énemy. Now General Hood did just that. “I could not have 
asked for anything better,” wrote Sherman, “for I had provided well 
against such a contingency, and this detachment left me superior to the 
enemy in cavalry.””* 

Wheeler worked his way northward along the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad, destroying track and Federal supplies en route, and on August 
23 crossed the headwaters of the Tennessee above Knoxville and swung 
westward toward Middle Tennessee. Striking at McMinnville, Lebanon, 
Murfreesboro, and Smyrna, he continued his raid to a point within eight 
miles of Nashville. Then, meeting with stubborn resistance from Federal 
cavalry, he turned south and put his men in safety behind the Tennessee 
at Tuscumbia, Alabama, in mid-September.” The raid had done little to 
break Sherman’s communications. On the other hand, Wheeler had lost 
through wounds, death, straggling, and poor co-ordination more than 
half his command.** 

While Wheeler was thus engaged with most of Hood’s cavalry, Sher- 
man decided to change his plans for capturing Atlanta. He abandoned 
the idea of taking the city by a frontal assault and resorted to a move- 
ment against Hood’s communications south of the city. On August 25 
he began the movement, and on the twenty-eighth reached the railroad 


21 Wheeler's Report, October 9, 1864, #bid., Pt. III, 957. 

22 Sherman's Report, September 15, 1864, bid., Pt. I, 79. 

28 Wheeler's Report, October 9, 1864, ibid., Pt. III, 958-60. 

24 General J. S. Williams with some two thousand men was sent to attack the Federal 
garrison at Strawberry Plains in East Tennessee. His instructions were to rejoin Wheeler's 
main column, but through confusion he was never able to do so. Forrest reported that 
Wheeler's command was in a “demoralized condition” after the raid and that not more 
than a thousand men returned. See Forrest to General Richard Taylor, September 20, 1864, 
ibid., Vol. XXXIX, Pt. Il, 859. 
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to Montgomery below East Point with Howard's and Thomas's corps.”* 
Within Atlanta, Hood, deprived of his cavalry, was without adequate 
information, and when he discovered that Sherman had disappeared 
from his positions outside the city, he jumped to the false conclusion 
that the siege had been raised. For four valuable days he remained within 
the city while Sherman destroyed his rail communications. On the eve- 
ning of August 30, when Hood realized that Sherman was in his rear in 
full force, he quickly sent Hardee and S. D. Lee to Jonesboro, on the 
railroad to Macon.” These two Confederate leaders with their armies 
reached the objective on the morning of August 31. On the night be- 
fore, Sherman, having destroyed the road to Montgomery, moved toward 
the Confederates at Jonesboro, and on the afternoon of the thirty-first 
there was a sharp engagement between Howard's and Hardee's corps. 
On the same afternoon in Atlanta, Hood, apparently believing that 
Sherman was about to attack the city from the south, ordered Lee’s corps 
to return. It was a strange maneuver, one based on inadequate informa- 
tion. As one recent critic has put it: “Hood was certainly in an unenvi- 
able position. He had divested himself of his eyes, like so many other 
leaders in the Civil War, and like them lived to regret it.”*" Hood sent 
encouraging messages to Hardee on September 1, “but no number of 
messages could compensate for the absence of Wheeler.”””* 

The results are too well known to warrant discussion here. Hood 
evacuated Atlanta and swung northward upon Sherman’s communica- 
tions. In December, 1864, the Army of Tennessee was disastrously de- 
feated on the icy slopes at Nashville, and in this same month Sherman 
presented Savannah as a Christmas gift to President Lincoln. 

As has been suggested earlier, the failure of Bragg (and to a certain 
degree of Johnston and Hood) to take into consideration the personali- 
ties and peculiar abilities of the two outstanding cavalry leaders in the 
West, Forrest and Wheeler, also played its part in weakening the effec- 

25 B. H. Liddell Hart, Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American (New York, 1929), 296. 

26 Alfred H. Burne, Lee, Grant and Sherman (New York, 1939), 115. 


27 [bid., 123. 
28 Ibid. 
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tiveness of the cavalry in the West. These two generals differed as widely 
in their ability to perform certain operations as they did in personal 
traits. Wheeler was a West Pointer, trained to obey orders regardless of 
his personal opinion of their wisdom. Forrest was restive under orders, 
but was a superb master of men. Wheeler worked well on the flanks of 
his army, in reconnaissance operations, and in covering retreats. Even on 
short raids he did excellent work. On long independent expeditions, 
however, he was almost always ineffective. Forrest, on the other hand, 
was at his best as an independent commander. Although he had no for- 
mal military training, his sense of strategy amounted to genius. This, to- 
gether with his ability to command the loyalty of his men, made him the 
ideal leader of a large, independent cavalry force. With Wheeler operat- 
ing as the eyes of the army, and with Forrest in command of an adequate 
force operating upon Federal communications, the Army of Tennessee 
had an almost unbeatable combination. Yet, Wheeler was permitted to 
waste horses and men on long raids, while Forrest was forced, largely 
through the intolerably petty attitude of Bragg, to limit his activities. 
The evidence amply warrants the conclusion that the results of the cam- 
paigns of the Army of Tennessee would have been far different had 
Forrest been in command of a cavalry force of ten thousand men em- 
ployed against the Federal life lines in Tennessee and Georgia. It was 
unfortunate for the Confederacy that Bragg and President Davis did not 
recognize the special abilities of the two cavalry leaders and act accord- 
ingly.*° 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the extreme individual- 
ism of Forrest and Morgan hardly made for a smoothly functioning 
cavalry corps. Although nominally Wheeler was Chief of Cavalry in the 
Army of Tennessee, the title meant little, for he was in actuality com- 
mander merely of his own corps. Forrest and Morgan both disliked 
serving under Wheeler, and showed slight inclination to fit themselves 
into a plan of strategy which required that they take their orders di- 

29 See Lytle, Bedford Forrest, 111. Bragg considered Forrest and Morgan as mere raiders 


and in no way capable of comprehending major operations. Although Davis seemed to 
think highly of Forrest, he was guided largely by Bragg’s opinion in the matter. 
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rectly from him.** Whether they were justified is beside the point; the 
fact remains that the division of authority and quarreling among cavalry 
officers in the midst of a crucial campaign not only promoted inefficiency, 
but actually aided the enemy. Illustrations are so numerous as to require 
little treatment here. However, two cases may be cited. 

In January, 1863, after the battle of Stone’s River had been fought 
and Bragg had fallen back to Tullahoma, he and Wheeler agreed upon 
a plan for interrupting the Federal communications by attacking lightly 
garrisoned Fort Donelson on the Cumberland River. Forrest, who was 
at Columbia, Tennessee, resting his men after their West Tennessee 
raid, was ordered to co-operate with Wheeler. Forrest protested that 
his command was in no condition for such an expedition, and that even 
if it were, he did not think the move a wise one.** He joined Wheeler, 
however, and on February 3 the combined forces of the two cavalry 
leaders attacked Dover or Donelson. Wheeler assailed one slope of the 
town and Forrest the opposite; but through confusion or insubordina- 
tion, or both, Forrest's attack failed, and the entire engagement ended 
in defeat for the Confederates. That night, as Wheeler prepared his re- 
port in a crudely furnished cabin four miles from the scene of the battle, 
there occurred a stormy scene between the two leaders, during which 
Forrest is reported to have said: 

“General Wheeler, I advised against this attack, and said all a subordinate ofh- 
cer should have said against it, and nothing you can now say or do will bring 
back my brave men lying dead or wounded and freezing around that fort to- 


night. . . . You can have my sword if you demand it, but there is one thing I do 


want you to put in that report to General Bragg. Tell him I will be in my coffin 
before I will fight again under your command.”’*? 


And Forrest kept that promise! 


There was, of course, some justification for Forrest's attitude, but there 
seems to have been no excuse save rashness for the conduct of General 


30 Forrest's opinion of Wheeler is well known. For Morgan's attitude see Howard Swig- 
gett, The Rebel Raider: A Life of John Hunt Morgan (Indianapolis, 1934), 118. 

31 Thomas Jordan and J. P. Pryor, The Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. N. B. Forrest, and of 
Forrest's Cavalry (New York, 1868), 224-26. 

82 Lytle, Bedford Forrest, 142-43. Mr. Lytle has drawn heavily on John A. Wyeth, Life 
of General Nathan Bedford Forrest (New York, 1899). 
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John H. Morgan. On June 15, 1863, he secured permission from 
Bragg and Wheeler to conduct a raid against Federal communications 
in Kentucky. He was instructed specifically to return as soon as possi- 
ble.** But he never returned. He swept through Kentucky and crossed 
the Ohio River on July 9. Riding through southern Indiana, he kept up 
a running fight into Ohio. On July 19 approximately half his command 
was surrounded and captured at Buffington. Morgan and the other half 
escaped, only to be captured a few days later.** Bragg had lost approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of his cavalry on a wild-goose chase. In the words 
of Morgan's biographer: “But it was not war. It was conspiracy. 
Morgan left the war to little Wheeler screening Bragg’s retreat across 
the Tennessee southward.”** 

It was exploits like this which added color to the Confederate cavalry 
in the West and made it the most spectacular fighting arm in the war, 
but it was impossible for Bragg, Johnston, or Hood to extract the max- 
imum from the cavalry because of these and similar conditions. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the writer does not believe that the 
military defeat of the Confederacy was so simple a matter as to be ex- 
plainable in terms of cavalry operations; nor does he believe that the 
cases cited here are adequate to cover the subject. He is convinced, how- 
ever, that there is a need for a re-examination of the whole question of 
cavalry operations in the West in the light of what the mounted branch 
might have accomplished had it been used differently by southern gen- 
erals. It is quite likely that in many instances the casual reader of books 
on the Civil War may have mistaken the glamor and activity of the cav- 
alry for usefulness. 

The whole question boils down to this: Fundamentally, what was the 
proper use of cavalry? Was it an auxiliary or an independent arm? On 
these points, there was nothing approaching general agreement. Most of 
the commanders, both North and South, had had little or no experience 
with cavalry and had little understanding of how, when, and why it 

83 Wheeler's Orders, June 14, 18, 1863, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXIII, Pt. I, 
817. 


84 See Swiggett, The Rebel Raider, Chaps. VI-VII. 
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could be of use. Most of these commanders, and particularly Bragg, 
considered cavalry primarily as a raiding weapon, and seldom co- 
ordinated its use with the operating army. From the vantage point 
of the present, it is a great temptation to ask why and how these mili- 
tary leaders overlooked the possibilities of “blitz” warfare when they 
had the ideal weapon in their cavalry. If that question were raised, per- 
haps the only answer would be: “Why has it taken modern commanders 
so long to learn the value of co-ordinating air and land forces?” 











The Conflict Between the Douglas and 


Yancey Forces in the Charleston Convention 


By AUSTIN L. VENABLE 


When the delegates to the Democratic National Convention assem- 
bled in Charleston in the spring of 1860, they were sharply divided be- 
tween two schools of thought.’ Stephen A. Douglas was the militant 
apostle of one and William L. Yancey of the other. The question over 
which they differed was the interpretation of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. As originally advocated for the territories it was a vague 
formula which could be interpreted as meaning that the people of a ter- 
ritory, either through a legislature or a convention for drafting a state 
constitution preparatory to admission into the Union, could exclude 
slavery. Its vagueness made the term an excellent shibboleth for the pol- 
iticians, for it could be presented in the North as a means by which the 
people, while still in the territorial stage, could exclude slavery, and it 
could be interpreted in the South to mean that the people of a territory 
could exclude slavery on/y when they met in convention to draft a con- 
stitution for admission into the Union. Douglas and his adherents urged 
the first interpretation, denied the authority of the Federal government 
to protect slavery during the territorial period, but avoided taking a pos- 
itive stand on the issue until the Kansas controversy came up. Yancey 
and his disciples, on the other hand, held to the second view, and in- 
sisted that the Federal government was obligated to protect all property 
including slaves until the territory became a state. 

1 Acknowledgment is made to the Social Science Research Council and to the Research 


Committee of the University of Arkansas for the financial aid which made possible the 
research for this article. 
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The difference between the two interpretations is well illustrated in 
the running debates on the question between Douglas and Jefferson Da- 
vis in the Senate of the United States. Douglas said, ‘The position that 
I have ever taken has been, that this and all other questions relating to 
the domestic affairs and domestic policy of the territories ought to be 
left to the decision of the people themselves.’"* To which Davis replied, 

When? By what authority? How many of them? .. . I claim that a people 
having sovereignty over a territory, have power to decide what their institutions 
shall be. That is the democratic doctrine, as I have always understood it, and, 
under our Constitution, the inhabitants of the territories acquire that right when- 
ever the United States surrender the sovereignty to them by consenting that they 
shall become States of the Union. . . . The difference, then, between the Senator 
from Illinois and myself is the point at which the people do possess and may 
assert this right.* 

The open break between the advocates of the two points of view came 
during the Kansas imbroglio. The Yancey forces, and Southerners in 
general, were alarmed when Governor Robert J. Walker announced that 
the President of the United States would join the Free-Staters in Kansas 
in demanding that the constitution be submitted to the people for ratifi- 
cation. They did not object to the submission of the constitution to the 
people for ratification, but they opposed Federal intervention for such a 
purpose, because they regarded it a violation of the principle of popular 
sovereignty, even of Douglas’s version, for he had consistently objected 
to intervention of the Federal government in the domestic affairs of the 
territories. Yancey expressed their point of view when he declared: “The 
South does not complain of a submission of the constitution for ratifica- 
tion. She does not complain of a submission to those who may happen 
to reside in Kansas at the time of submission, if the Convention shall see 
fit so to direct.’”* 

The Mobile Daily Register said editorially that few people denied the 
authority of the constitutional convention of Kansas to return its action 
to the people for ratification, and that it did not blame Governor Walker 

2 Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1114 (June 3, 1850). 

8 Ibid., 1115 (June 3, 1850). 


* Newspaper clipping (fragment of title, Weekly Union), October 10, 1857, in Wil- 
liam L. Yancy Papers (Alabama State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery). 
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for wanting Kansas as a free state, but that it did protest against his using 
the influence of his official position and the instrumentality of the gov- 
ernment to bring about such an end. The Register further stated that if a 
majority of the bona fide citizens of Kansas preferred the exclusion of 
slavery, it would be excluded, and the mockery of adopting a form of 
government which would be immediately changed would result in no 
political advantage.® 

Douglas's stand against the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton constitution unless it were referred to the people confirmed the ap- 
prehension of the Southerners, and led to a tide of opposition to him 
from the Alabama press and prominent politicians. The Grove Hill 
(Alabama) Clark County Democrat declared, “It is a source of deep re- 
gret to the Southern admirers of Senator Douglas that he has seen proper 
to pursue this course.”"* The Huntsville (Alabama) Southern Advocate 
contended that the attempt of Douglas to have Congress force the con- 
vention to submit the constitution to the people was a violation of the 
principle of popular sovereignty and inconsistent with nonintervention.’ 
The Montgomery Advertiser said that Douglas’s opposition to the ad- 
mission of Kansas with the Lecompton constitution was so contradictory 
of all his past utterances as to admit of but one interpretation—that of 
a deliberate purpose to promote his personal fortune by a concession to 
the antislavery sentiment of the North.* The Greensboro Alabama Bea- 
con said that prior to his stand on the admission of Kansas, Douglas was 
a particular favorite with several of the Southern States, and stood a better chance 
for the Democratic nomination for the contest of 1860 than any other individual. 
But, in opposing the admission of Kansas, under a constitution, which had been 
regularly and legally formed . . . he forfeited the confidence of many, who had 
previously been among his warmest admirers. And as a natural consequence of 


his defection, he has been denounced by Southern presses and politicians as a 
traitor to the South.® 


Prominent Democrats throughout the country wrote to Douglas pro- 


5 Mobile Daily Register, June 17, 18, 26, 1857. 

® Grove Hill Clark County Democrat, December 24, 1857. 
7 Huntsville Southern Advocate, December 31, 1857. 

§ Montgomery Advertiser, February 17, 1858. 

® Greensboro Alabama Beacon, November 26, 1858. 
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testing his action on the Kansas question. For example, on January 30, 
1858, John J. Quarles wrote from Carthage, Texas, “I inform you as a 
friend that if you do not cease your hostility towards the Lecompton con- 
stitution of Kansas and vote for its reception you will not receive a cor- 
poral’s guard in Texas in 1860 for president.’"® A few days later, on 
February 9, N. Brown wrote from New York: “No man regrets more 
than I do to see the course you have thought proper to take against the 
administration on the Kansas question. Your course to me, and the 
Democracy generally, is utterly unaccountable.” Brown explained that 
he and “the Democracy generally, have been looking forward with much 
pride to the time, when we could place you in the White House—which 
was a sure thing in 1860 could you have waited your time. I fear it is 
now too late and that you must be considered a dead cock in the pit.’””* 

Douglas's senatorial campaign in Illinois further complicated the sit- 
uation. His defeat of Abraham Lincoln checked the trend of a portion of 
the press. The Huntsville Southern Advocate said that Douglas's politi- 
cal status was important since his triumph over Lincoln.* The Cahawba 
(Alabama) Dallas Gazette declared editorially, “no matter how much 
we at the South blame Senator Douglas for his course last winter, yet all 
must admit that his recent triumph in Illinois proves that he is a great 
man.” It added that if Douglas went to Washington with a friendly and 
conciliatory attitude, if the party ignored the slavery question, and if 
Douglas were nominated on such a platform, he would sweep the coun- 
try in the next presidential election.” 

On the other hand, Douglas’s admission, in answer to Lincoln's adroit 
question at Freeport, that the people of a territory could exclude slav- 
ery prior to the formation of a state constitution confirmed the belief of 
the state rights Democrats in general and the Southerners in particular 
that Douglas was unsound on the question of popular sovereignty, and 

10 John J. Quarles to Stephen A. Douglas, January 30, 1858, in Douglas Papers (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library). 

11 N. Brown to id., February 9, 1858, ibid. 


12 Huntsville Southern Advocate, November 11, 1858. 
18 Cahawba Dallas Gazette, November 12, 1858. 
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that they must demand of the national Democracy an unequivocal guar- 
antee to all sections of equal rights in the territories. 

The Concord (New Hampshire) Standard perhaps best expressed this 
point of view. It said that Douglas’s course on the Kansas question had 
demoralized a portion of the Democratic party of the North and that 
the party could succeed no better with Douglas at its head than with 


any other good Democrat. It warned the Southerners to consider these 
facts. 


The question, then for them to decide, will be, whether they should stand 
firmly on their principles and fight the great battle which is impending, with a 
true man at their head? Or, whether, yielding to the fear of the influence of a 
man in whose soundness they do not confide, they will sacrifice principle for tem- 
porary victory? And what would be the moral effect of the latter course? It seems 
to us that it would be disastrous in the extreme. It will be the concession of the 
whole cause of the South—the cause of the true constitutional rights of all the 
States—for which the Democratic party has in truth been battling for the past 
twenty years. 


This significant warning was added, “If the Southern Democracy now 
give way .. . they can never make another stand in the Union upon their 
rights under the Constitution.””* 

Such sentiment was the balm of Gilead to the brooding statesman at 
Montgomery. Yancey had foreseen the conflict, and had begun preparing 
for it in the spring of 1859. In July he spoke to the state rights wing of 
the party at Columbia, South Carolina, urging it to be represented in the 
Charleston convention because he believed the Illinois statesman’s sup- 
porters would press the Douglas doctrine to a decision. 

If the State rights men keep out of that convention, that decision must inevi- 
tably be against the South, and that, either in direct favor of the Douglas Doctrine, 
or by the endorsement of the Cincinnati platform, under which Douglas claims 
shelter for his principles. The State rights men should present in that conven- 
tion their demand for a decision, and they will obtain an endorsement of their 
demands, or a denial of these demands. If endorsed, we shall have greater hope 
of triumph within the Union. If denied, in my opinion, the State rights wing 


should secede from the convention, and appeal to the whole people of the South, 
without distinction of parties, and organize another convention upon the basis of 


14 Quoted in Montgomery Advertiser and State Gazette, September 9, 1859. 
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their principles; and go into the election with a candidate nominated by it, as a 
grand constitutional party." 

A few weeks later Yancey wrote to Robert Barnwell Rhett, editor of 
the Charleston Mercury, requesting him to publish an outline of a south- 
ern policy based on the principles enunciated in his (Yancey’s) speech at 
Columbia. Yancey’s program was threefold. He advised the southern 
states to send delegates to the Charleston convention committed to the 
support of the national Democracy on a platform based upon the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Dred Scott decision. If the national Democracy 
should repudiate such a platform, he advised that the South put forth 
candidates on a platform representing the true national policies and the 
constitutional union. In the event of failure in each of these steps and 
the election of a northern sectional candidate, he advocated a conference 
of the southern states to determine a subsequent policy.” 

In further preparation for the contest with Douglas, Yancey returned 
to Alabama, subsidized the Montgomery Advertiser, one of the most 
prominent papers in the state, and began a campaign for the control of 
the state Democratic convention. 

The Douglas forces within the state had also been developing their 
plans, and they had capable leaders. John Forsyth, proprietor of the Mo- 
bile Register, had been James Buchanan's minister to Mexico. When the 
President rejected his advice to seize more Mexican territory, Forsyth 
had indignantly resigned, declaring that he would devote himself to the 
work of “recovering rights in the Union lost by Southern supineness.’* 
As the administration was acting with the state rights, or Yancey, wing 
of, the party, it occurred to the disgruntled former minister that if he 
could see his way through the maze of popular sovereignty, he could 
most effectively strike Buchanan through Douglas. Accordingly, on 

15 Charleston Mercury, July 14, 1859. 

16 John W. DuBose, The Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey (Birmingham, 
1892), 440-41. 

17 Judge of Probate Record, Montgomery County, Alabama, Old Series, Book 12, p. 313; 
Yancey to Samuel Reid, July 3, 1861, in Yancey Papers. 

18 James Morton Callahan, “The Mexican Policy of Southern Leaders Under Buchan- 


an’s Administration,” in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1910 (Washing- 
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March 26, 1859, he wrote the Senator as follows: “What I want is to 
know something of your views and plans, and to see if I can consistently 
[support you}.”*® Douglas evidently explained his position to Forsyth’s 
satisfaction, for he was soon enlisted in an active campaign for the IIli- 
nois statesman. 

Forsyth’s efforts to build up Douglas in Alabama soon showed results. 
John J. Seibels, proprietor of the Montgomery Confederation, wrote 
Douglas to “‘let the issue of Lecompton and Anti-Lecompton be forever 
buried. ... We can meet you certainly upon the Cincinnati platform, and 
the Dred Scott decision . . . and leave interpretations to the tribunals to 
which they belong; no person or section being called upon to sacrifice 
any preconceived opinions upon a point where we have agreed to dis- 
agree.”"*° A little later, another prominent member of the newspaper 
fraternity took his position for Douglas and an emasculated form of 
popular sovereignty. W. B. Figures, editor of the Southern Advocate, 
one of the most important papers in North Alabama, wrote Douglas, 
“What I suggest, as just and most politic is, that your friends in the 
National Convention agree to the re-adoption of the Cincinnati plat- 
form with a plain endorsement of the Dred Scott decision without con- 
struing it. This done and the game is won.” 

These papers were strategically located for a. effective campaign, the 
Register being in the extreme southern end of the state, the Confedera- 
tion in the south central part, and the Southern Advocate in the north- 
ern section. The influence of the Register and the Confederation is 
indicated in the bitter struggle that took place between the partisans of 
Douglas and Yancey in Mobile and Montgomery counties, their respec- 
tive places of publication. In each county, the Yancey forces were able 
to dominate the convention, but they were not able to prevent the 
Douglas supporters from sending contesting delegations to the state 
convention.” 

19 John Forsyth to Douglas, March 26, 1859, in Douglas Papers. 

20 John J. Seibels to id., January 17, 1860, ibid. 

21'W. B. Figures to id., February 15, 1860, ibid. 


22 Proceedings of the Democratic State Convention held in the City of Montgomery, 
commencing Wednesday, January 11, 1860 (Montgomery, 1860), 5. 
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When the state convention met at Montgomery on January 11, 1860, 
the lines of cleavage were fairly well marked. One wing was led by 
Yancey who had paved the way for the adoption of the Alabama Plat- 
form, which defined the doctrine of popular sovereignty and demanded 
protection for slavery in the territories. The other faction, led by For- 
syth and Seibels, was willing to leave the question of definition of popu- 
lar sovereignty to the future decision of the court; and its avowed object 
was to secure the nomination of Douglas. The Douglas adherents at- 
tempted to get control of the convention by naming the temporary 
chairman, but they were thwarted by Yancey and were induced to accept 
Francis S. Lyon as a compromise candidate. He proved to be a southern 
rights man, and was made permanent chairman.” 

The next struggle in the state convention was in regard to admitting 
the rival delegations from Mobile and Montgomery counties. The com- 
mittee appointed for investigating the cases of contested seats found 
that the Democracy of the respective counties had met pursuant to a 
regular call, and in each instance a group, dissatisfied with the proceed- 
ings of the regular convention, had withdrawn, held a separate meeting, 
and appointed delegates to the state convention.** The committee on 
credentials acted on the principle that those who responded to the first 
regular call of the Democracy and had not withdrawn were its legiti- 
mate representatives, and recommended that the delegates of those 
regular meetings be admitted to the convention.” In both cases the ir- 
regular delegations were Douglas Democrats.** 

On each of these issues, the election of a chairman and the seating of 
delegates, the Yancey forces had been in the ascendancy. The conven- 
tion next turned its attention to a platform to be recommended to the 
national Democracy. The committee on platform reported a series of 


23 [bid., 3, 8. 

24 Tbid., 12, 16. 

25 [bid., 13, 19. The convention upheld the report of the committee by a vote of 211 to 
110, and the irregular delegates from Montgomery County withdrew. “The convention was 
then in admirable temper, and . . . both sets of delegates from Mobile were admitted to 
seats in the convention by a vote of 295 to 155.” James L. Murphy, “Alabama and the 
Charleston Convention of 1860,” in Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society, 1904 
(Tuscaloosa, Montgomery, 1852, 1855; 1898-1906), [N. S.] V, 1904 (1906), 244. 

26 Proceedings of the Democratic State Convention, January 11, 1860, pp. 20, 21. 
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twelve resolutions which specifically interpreted the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, pledged the Democratic party to the protection of slavery 
in the territories, and instructed the Alabama delegation to withdraw 
from the Charleston convention unless a platform embracing “in sub- 
stance” this doctrine were adopted. Yancey closed the debate for the 
resolutions. He said that every phase of the Alabama Democracy was 
represented on the committee, and that the platform was framed as a 
guide for the action of the Alabama Democracy and as an expression 
of its convictions.” 

Forsyth, Seibels, and Joseph Bradley of Huntsville, Alabama, wrote 
Douglas that the action of the convention expressed the will of the poli- 
ticians rather than that of the people. A careful study of the evidence, 
however, indicates that the resolutions were expressive of the sentiment 
of the majority of Alabamians. The state ‘convention was a genuinely 
representative body, containing delegates from every county in the State 
except Covington”; and the resolutions of the county conventions bore 
a striking similarity to those of the state meeting.** 

As a result of the development in Alabama, Yancey was able to go 
into the Charleston convention with the feeling that he had the support 
of his state behind him. In addition to the resolutions of the state Dem- 
ocratic organization, the legislature had passed a series of resolutions 
requiring the Governor to call an election for delegates to a state con- 
vention in the event a Republican should be elected president. Although 
the resolutions did not specifically state that this was to be a secession 
convention, it was generally regarded as such. They passed the upper 
house by a vote of 28 to 0, and the lower house by a vote of 75 to 2. 
And although the state rights Democrats of South Carolina, under the 
leadership of Robert Barnwell Rhett, had failed to follow Yancey’s 
advice, the action of the Democratic conventions in Mississippi and 

27 Speech of W. L. Yancey, Delivered in the Democratic State Convention of the State 
of Alabama, Held at Montgomery on 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, January, 1860 (Mont- 
gomery, 1860), 7, 9. 

28 Murphy, “Alabama and the Charleston Convention of 1860,” in Joc. cit., 245-46. 
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Georgia in condemning, in no uncertain terms, the Douglas doctrine of 
popular sovereignty” indicated what might be expected from them. 

The Douglas forces were annoyed and perplexed over the turn affairs 
had taken. The majority of the people of the Northwest were sincere 
adherents of the doctrine of popular sovereignty, as Douglas interpreted 
it, in all its pristine vigor. They thought, in spite of the edict of the 
Supreme Court, that the people of a territory had the right to exclude 
slavery. Furthermore they regarded the position of the Southerners as a 
new demand, and they refused to support it. As early as April, 1859, 
Douglas had written to one of his satellites, H. B. Payne of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and asked what was to be done in the face of this new issue. 
Payne replied, “the first impulse of every honest man is that he will 
fight no more battles for the South. Let them have a black republican 
administration—and the blacker the better. . . . The insolence, arro- 
gance, and infamous exactions of this sectional faction can no longer be 
submitted to.’"** This letter and others, urging him to adhere firmly to 
his position, evidently convinced Douglas that he could defeat the Yan- 
cey Democrats on the question. 

In preparation for the contest in Charleston, Douglas's lieutenants 
inaugurated a campaign to secure instructed delegations from the 
Northwest. Committees of correspondence were appointed to seek co- 
operation and harmony in that section.** In spite of administration op- 
position, capable leaders won a block of delegations instructed for 
Douglas and pledged to his platform of popular sovereignty. In Ohio 
each congressional district nominee for delegate to the convention at 
Charleston was forced to defend his position in regard to Douglas and 
to pledge his support to him before receiving the state convention's 
formal approval. In Indiana the Douglas forces won a decisive victory 
over those of the administration. In Minnesota the state convention 
wrote a popular sovereignty platform and instructed for Douglas. Mich- 


30 David Y. Thomas, “Southern Non-Slaveholders in the Election of 1860,” in Political 
Science Quarterly (Boston, 1886-), XXXVI (1911), 224-26. 

31H. B. Payne to Douglas, April 12, 1859, in Douglas Papers. 
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igan, Iowa, and Wisconsin followed the Ohio and Indiana pattern, 
electing Douglas delegates and binding them under the unit rule.** 

Another important move was the organization of clubs in New Eng- 
land committed to the Douglas version of popular sovereignty.” 

In New York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, the Little Giant's captains 
were able to penetrate the ranks of the Democracy, but they were not 
able to gain control. New York and Illinois sent contesting delegations 
to Charleston, and Pennsylvania sent a divided delegation. 

With the preliminaries completed, the contest was transferred to 
Charleston. The fundamental differences between the two wings of the 
party were deep seated. The Yancey forces could not accept an equiv- 
ocal platform on the meaning of popular sovereignty because it would 
have been regarded as an irrevocable acceptance of the Douglas doctrine 
that property was not entitled to Federal protection in the territories, 
and as such it would have had the practical effect of closing the terri- 
tories to the Southerners. On the other hand, the Douglas forces could 
not accept a platform specifically embodying the state rights version of 
popular sovereignty because it would have lost them the support of the 
Northwest in the ensuing campaign. “The only hope for the Northern 
Democratic leaders was to cling to the doctrine of non-intervention, se- 
cure its endorsement, if possible, and failing in that, to place upon the 
Southern-rights men the odium of deserting party principles. Any other 
course was political suicide.”’* 

In view of their basic differences, each faction determined to secure 
the adoption of its platform, or bolt the party. The Democratic conven- 
tion of Alabama under Yancey’s leadership had instructed its delegates 
to secure the adoption of the Alabama Platform or to withdraw from 
the convention. On the eve of the meeting in Charleston, the delega- 
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tions from Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas met and decided to stand on the Alabama Platform.** 

In the Douglas camp the faithful Payne had written to Douglas as 
early as March 17 that if the delegates from Oregon and California on 
the committee on resolutions voted with those from the slaveholding 
states, the Alabama Platform would be reported, and that it would be 
adopted in the convention unless Pennsylvania supported him. Payne 
believed that such a course would be disastrous for them, and that “Our 
men will be prepared to retire from the Convention in the contingency 
above spoken of.’** Murry McConnell, writing from Charleston, stated 
that “The Northwest in a body resolved that they would go out of the 
Convention,’”** and Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
reported, at a time when the tide was running against Douglas and his 
platform, that some of the northwestern states would bolt if the major- 
ity platform were adopted.*® 

The Douglas strategists, however, had apparently planned to avoid 
such a contingency. Their compact organization and careful plans are 
indicated by their skillful maneuvering within the convention. For ex- 
ample, the members of the Douglas delegations from New York and 
Illinois secured tickets of admission to the exclusion of the contesting 
anti-Douglas delegations from those states.*° Despite the vigorous pro- 
test of the Yancey forces, they were permitted to retain their seats, hold 
representation on the committees on credentials and organization, and 
although forbidden to vote on the disputed seats of their respective 
states, they were permitted to participate in the organization of the con- 
vention and in the proceedings in which their own status was at issue.“* 

Another move of the Douglas forces required more finesse. There 
were a number of northern delegations with majorities for the Little 

36 James E. Harvey to George Harrington, April 21, 1860 (telegram), in Douglas Pa- 
pers; Halstead, Caucuses of 1860, p. 8. 

37 Payne to Douglas, March 17, 1860, in Douglas Papers. 
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Giant and minorities against him. On the other hand, there were a 
number of southern delegations with majorities against him and minori- 
ties for him. Thus the problem of the Douglas managers was to capture 
the minority southern support for their chieftain and destroy the minor- 
ity northern opposition. The unfolding pattern of events indicates that 
this problem had been anticipated and the formula for solving it deter- 
mined. For the conventions in those states in which the Douglas forces 
were in control had instructed their delegates for him and his platform 
and had bound them by the unit rule. On the other hand, the Douglas 
adherents had opposed instructing the delegations in those states in 
which they were not in control. 

Thus, the stage was set for the drama in Charleston. When the con- 
vention proceeded to organize, the committee on permanent organiza- 
tion recommended that the rules and regulations adopted by the national 
Democratic conventions of 1852 and 1856 be adopted with the follow- 
ing additional rule: ‘That in any state which has not provided or di- 
rected by its state Convention how its vote may be given, the Convention 
will recognize the right of each delegate to cast his individual vote.’’* 
Although the procedure in the past had been to permit the majority to 
determine the policy in uninstructed delegations, the net effect of this 
rule was to prohibit them from doing this, and to permit the minorities 
in uninstructed delegations to cast their vote for the Illinois statesman, 
while keeping the minorities in the instructed delegations bound to him. 

One other serious problem confronted the Midwesterner. If the south- 
ern delegations presented a unified front as Yancy had advised, Douglas 
would be unable to get the two-thirds vote necessary for nomination. 
An article in the St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat suggested a way out of 
this plight. It said that Alabama and Mississippi were sending dele- 
gates instructed to withdraw from the convention before nominations 
were made if the convention failed to adopt a platform with a slave 
code in it, and that it was barely possible that one or two more slave 
states would follow this example. “Douglas could ask nothing better,” 
the paper stated. ‘This course will throw out of the Convention that 
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class of votes which would be cast against him. . . . It will reduce that 
much the number of delegates, and of course, the number required to 
make up a two-thirds majority; while it leaves his strength intact.” 

The evidence indicates that the Douglas forces accepted this counsel, 
and tried to drive a portion of the Gulf states’ delegations out of the 
convention. Forsyth wrote Douglas, ‘‘my fear is that Yancey . . . will 
not . . . stand up to the instructions and leave the convention.”** And 
Joseph Bradley wrote him that “I am a delegate to the Charleston Con- 
vention and am now afraid the Fire-Eaters will not bolt.’’** Halstead re- 
ported that at one stage in the convention when the Douglas supporters 
were confronted with the possibility of a secession of some of the south- 
ern delegates and were asked, “What then?” replied, “Why tremen- 
dous gains in the North to be sure, just the thing we want.’** On an- 
other occasion he reported that “Mr. Stuart of Michigan . . . procured 
the floor, and made a very irritating speech, exceedingly ill-timed, un- 
less he intended to drive out the Gulf States, and he has been accused 
of entertaining such purpose.” 

In view of these developments, the Yancey forces considered remain- 
ing in the convention and defeating Douglas. Although the direct evi- 
' dence is somewhat scanty, when considered in the light of the attendant 
circumstances it indicates that Yancey himself agreed to remain in the 
convention. Richard Taylor, son of the former President, and a dele- 
gate from Louisiana, said that a point was reached when the with- 
drawal of the Alabama delegation was imminent, and that after night- 
fall he sought Senators John Slidell, James A. Bayard, Jr., and Jesse D. 
Bright, and pointing out to them the consequences of Alabama’s im- 
pending action, he pleaded for harmony. He reported that: 

Mr. Yancey was sent for, came into our views after some discussion, and un- 
dertook to call his people together at that late hour, and secure their consent to 


disregard instructions. We waited until near dawn for Yancey’s return but his 
efforts failed of success. Governor Winston, originally opposed to instructions as 


48 St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, January 27, 1860, clipping in Douglas Papers. 
44 Forsyth to Douglas, February 9, 1860, ibid. 

45 Bradley to id., February 16, 1860, ibid. 

46 Halstead, Caucuses of 1860, p. 9. 

47 Ibid., 65. 
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unwise and dangerous, now insisted that they should be obeyed to the letter, and 
carried a majority of the Alabama delegates with him.** 

Further evidence indicating by inference, at least, that Yancey was 
willing to remain in the convention, and that the secession of the Ala- 
bama delegation was due to Winston's influence is afforded by the 
statement of Anthony W. Dillard, a delegate from Alabama, who said 
he had decided “to disobey instructions,” remain in the convention and 
support Douglas, “but when he mentioned the matter to his particular 
friend, ex-Governor Winston . . . he insisted I should also retire in order 
not to injure his [ Douglas's} political prospects, to which I consented 
against my own judgment.’’*® 

This thesis is corroborated by Winston's subsequent course, especially 
when taken in connection with the fears of the Douglas henchmen that 
the ‘‘Fire-Eaters will not bolt.” Shortly after the disruption of the 
Charleston convention the crafty ex-Governor returned to Alabama, 
denounced the majority platform, and led a movement of the disaf- 
fected Democrats and Know-Nothings against the regular Democratic 
party for a slate of Douglas delegates to the Baltimore convention."° 

It is not unreasonable to assume that Yancey was aware of the move- 
ments of the Douglas forces and that, in view of them, he consented to 
Taylor's plans. Furthermore, he revealed his willingness to remain in 
the convention and compromise when he declared: 

If I had come here as a factionist—I should come to you now with the Ala- 
bama platform in my hand, and present it for adoption or rejection, without the 
dotting of an “i,” or the crossing of a “t.” But I say to you frankly, while the 
majority platform is not all that Alabama wants, it is not even all that Alabama 
asks; that while it falls short, indeed, of what I believe the highest policy of a 
statesman should be, to arrest this great evil—this cancer, which is not only eat- 


ing into your body, but into the body of the country at large—from a desire to 
harmonize—from a desire to confer with brothers—knowing that you represent 


48 Richard Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of the Late 
War (New York, 1879), 12. 

4® Anthony W. Dillard, “William Lowndes Yancey, The Sincere and Unfaltering Ad- 
vocate of Southern Rights,” reprinted from Montgomery Daily Advertiser, April 15, 1893, 
in Southern Historical Society Papers (Richmond, 1876-1913), XXI (1893), 156. 

5° Lewy Dorman, Party Politics in Alabama from 1850 through 1860 (Wetumpka, Ala., 
1935), 158-59. 
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all the sections of this vast and magnificent republic, we are willing to come to- 
gether upon some such platform as you may make, which shall afford us pro- 
tection in the South; and we think you can afford to yield that to us, especially 
when it will bring to the support of your platform a united South; and therefore 
it is that I intend to vote for the majority platform, which, if not giving us all, 
yet provides for an active application of the principles substantially involved in 
the Alabama resolutions. We may therefore accept that platform with honor, 
and continue our deliberations with you.** 

When the committe on resolutions made its report, the majority, as 
had been anticipated, embraced the doctrine of the Yancey Democrats 
on the question of slavery in the territories, and the minority report em- 
braced that of the Douglas Democrats. Payne spoke for the Douglas 
leaders, urging the Yancey forces to allow them a platform upon which 
they could go before their people of the Northwest with some hope of 
success. The Southerners believed that each of the twelve states with 
instructed delegations for Douglas would probably cast a majority vote 
for the Republican nominee, and, under such conditions, they were un- 
willing to allow the Douglas forces to name the candidate and to dic- 
tate a party platform inimical to their interest. Yancey said that they 
had come there with two great purposes, to save the constitutional 
rights of the South and to save the Democracy. After repeated efforts to 
make adjustments satisfactory to both wings of the party, it was moved 
to substitute the minority report for that of the majority. This motion 
was passed by a vote of 165 to 138. The repudiation of the majority 
platform was followed by the withdrawal of the delegations from Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas. 

The clever strategy of the Douglas leaders had prevented the adop- 
tion of the majority platform, for had all of the state delegations voted 
as units or had the delegates voted as individuals it would have been 
adopted. Nevertheless, the Douglas forces had won an empty victory, 
for they had failed to nominate their candidate. 

51 Speech of the Hon. William L. Yancey, of Alabama, Delivered in the National Dem- 


ocratic Convention, Charleston, April 28, 1860, with the Protest of the Alabama Delegation 
(n.p., 1860), 7-8. 
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Tue ITALO-AMERICAN INCIDENT OF 1891 AND THE ROAD TO REUNION 


By J. ALEXANDER KARLIN 


The road to reunion between North and South was constructed slowly, 
laboriously, and irregularly out of a striking number and variety of ma- 
terials. Centennial and memorial celebrations, financial ties, educational 
co-operation, and veterans’ reunions were prominent elements.* To the 
already long list should be added the hitherto unnoticed Italo-American 
incident of 1891. Contemporary newspapers and letters recently made 
available by the War Department indicate that the press-created “war 
scare’? of that year resulted in a striking demonstration of national unity. 

On the morning of March 14, 1891, several thousand residents of New 
Orleans, angered at the failure of a jury to convict the alleged murderers 
of David C. Hennessy, superintendent of police, attacked the prison in 
which the accused were still held and lynched eleven of them.* At least 
three of the victims were admittedly Italian citizens,* and the Italian gov- 
ernment quickly demanded both an indemnity and the prosecution of the 
leaders of the mob.* Shortly afterwards, Premier Antonio Starabba di 
Rudini, whose diplomatic maneuvers during this period were vitally in- 

1 Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937). 

2 The writer has prepared a study of the “war scare”’ itself. 

3 New Orleans Picayune, March 15, 1891. 

* William Grant, United States Attorney for the Eastern District of Louisiana, to W. H. 
H. Miller, Attorney General, April 27, 1891, in Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, Transmitted to Congress, with the Annual Message of the President, 
December 9, 1891 (Washington, 1892), 688. The admitted Italian subjects were Charles 


Traina, Loretto Comitz, and Pietro Monastero. 
5 Rudini to Fava, March 24, 1891, ibid., 673. 
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fluenced by the political instability of his coalition cabinet,* recalled Baron 
Francesco Saverio Fava, his envoy at Washington. When this seemingly 
abrupt move" became known on the afternoon of March 31, the New 
Orleans imbroglio was suddenly transformed into a front-page sensa- 
tion, and the press circulated alarming rumors. As the San Francisco 
Call said, with pardonable journalistic exaggeration, “The American 
people enjoyed an hour of war.’’* Although an overwhelming number 
of newspapers assured their readers that they did not anticipate hostili- 
ties,® their reactions to the recall reflected the rising tide of fin de siécle 
militant American nationalism.*® Paradoxically there was also a fairly 
widespread belief in the warlike intentions of Italy. This opinion was 
given poetic expression by the Portland Oregonian: 


In the spring the Dago fancy 
Fiercely turns to thoughts of war." 


® See remarks by Fava to Secretary James G. Blaine, quoted in Fava to Ridini, March 
25, 1891, in Camera dei deputati, legislatura XVII, sessione unica, 1890-1892, Raccolta 
degli atti stampati (Documenti 2-num. XIX) Nos. 13, 15; and A. G. Porter to Blaine, 
April 1, 1891, in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1891, pp. 678-79. 

7 The affair had virtually vanished from the columns of the press. 

8 San Francisco Call, April 1, 1891. 

®On April 1, 1891: Springfield (Mass.) Republican; Portland Oregonian; Philadelphia 
North American; Chicago Times; San Francisco Call; Wheeling Intelligencer; New York 
Tribune; Hartford Courant; Richmond State; Kansas City Journal; New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser; San Francisco Alta California; Louisville Courier-Journal ; Chicago Inter- 
Ocean; Indianapolis Sentinel ; Washington Star; Philadelphia Public Ledger; San Francisco 
Chronicle; Washington Post; Richmond Dispatch; New York Evening Post; Trenton True 
American; Denver Rocky Mountain News; Seattle Post-Intelligencer; Boston Advertiser; 
and San Francisco Examiner. On April 2, 1891: New York World, Raleigh News and 
Observer; Mobile Register; Pittsburgh Dispatch; Denver Republican; Salt Lake Tribune; 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette; and New York Herald. On April 3, 1891: St. Louis Repub- 
lic. On April 4, 1891: Chicago Herald. 

10 For examples, see Raleigh News and Observer, April 2, 1891; Indianapolis Journal, 
April 1, 1891; Richmond State, April 1, 1891; Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, 
April 1, 1891; New York Press, April 3, 1891; Chicago Inter-Ocean, April 1, 1891; Brook- 
lyn Eagle, April 1, 1891; Baltimore News, quoted in New Orleans Picayune, April 7, 
1891; Savannah Morning News, April 1, 1891; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 1, 4, 
1891; Minneapolis Tribune, April 2, 1891; Chattanooga Times, quoted in New York 
Herald, April 2, 1891; Baltimore American, April 1, 1891; Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
May 5, 1891; Trenton True American, April 3, 1891; Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, April 
3, 1891; Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, April 1, 1891; and Indianapolis Sentinel, April 
1, 1891. 

11 Portland Oregonian, April 1, 1891. 
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The “war scare,” once created, lingered tenaciously in some minds, and 
expedited the construction of the road to reunion. 

Under the circumstances, the patriotic instincts of men welled up. Scat- 
tered volunteers, particularly from the West and the regenerate South, 
offered their services to Secretary of War Redfield Proctor in the event 
that serious trouble with Italy materialized.” A Montanan and the Frank 
Cheatham Bivouac of the Association of Confederate Soldiers were the 
first to rush to the colors, the Nashville group, “three hundred and fifty 
strong,” tendering “its services to the United States.” The next day, April 
2, they were joined by the Shelby Rifles of Shelby County, Texas, and 
the San Antonio branch of the Ex-Federal and Ex-Confederate Invalid 
Veterans of the War of 1861-1865, who desired to go to the front “to 
pick lint . . . and to perform any other services that our physical infirmi- 
ties will permit.” They guaranteed to raise a “Corps of at least fifty Ex- 
Union and Ex-Confederate Invalid Volunteers in this City... in less than 
forty-eight hours from receipt of call.” Colonel T. P. Boyd telegraphed 
Secretary Proctor that Uniontown, Alabama, offered fifteen hundred men. 
A former Southerner, Alexis McNulty, then living at Rutherford, New 
Jersey, wrote Proctor: ‘Tho’ I am an ex-Confederate and fought against 
the Union for four years, I will . . . fight for the old flag as willingly as 
I fought against.” He also volunteered to raise a company. An appar- 
ently unschooled Tennesseean from mountainous Overton County prof- 
fered the services of a thousand veterans of the Mexican War and of the 
Confederate army “to uphold the honor of the American flag.” From 
Sparta, Georgia, came the telegraphed offer of R. S. Lewis to raise “a 
company of unterrified Georgia rebels to invade Rome, disperse the 
Mafia and plant the Stars and Stripes on the dome of St. Peters.” A Mis- 
sissippian, Devereux Shields, reported from Natchez that “there are 
hundreds here ready . . . to defend their country,” and C. J. Shelton of 
Oak Ridge, North Carolina, formally volunteered. 

Although the lynchings had caused a recrudescence of sectional snip- 


12 These letters and telegrams are to be found in File No. 7896, The Adjutant-General’s 
Office, Principal Records Division, War Department Archives (The National Archives). 
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ing on the part of newspapers'* which were apparently still irritated 
by memories of the recent struggle over the Force bill, the “war scare” 
served to create a different atmosphere. Prominent dailies, besides 
preaching the gospel of national unity in the face of the Italian threat, 
also emphasized their belief that sectionalism would disappear in the 
event of hostilities. 

The day after the announcement of Fava’s recall, the Charleston 
(South Carolina) News and Courier expressed the hope that, if it be- 
came “necessary to chastise the Italians,” the Federal government would 
“give the old Confederate officers and privates a chance** to meet the 
enemy.’”** The influential Portland Ore gonian, edited by Harvey W. Scott, 
declared that, if the incident became serious, ‘the South would come to 
the front as one man for the ‘old flag,’ ** and added in another column, 
that “a foreign war would unite our people as one man. Then indeed 
there would be no North and no South.’’** Henry Watterson’s Louisville 
Courier-Journal held a similar opinion.’® Even the rabidly antisouthern 
Chicago Inter-Ocean announced that an attack on New Orleans would 
be met by “Uncle Sam and the flag” as “this is a Nation with a big N.”” 
Perhaps the most eloquent editorial was that of the McMinnville (Ore- 


18 See Chicago Inter-Ocean, March 18, 26, 1891; New York Tribune, March 16, 1891; 
New York Press, March 20, 1891; Chicago Tribune, March 15, 1891; Boston Traveller, 
quoted in Chicago Inter-Ocean, March 20, 1891; and Atlanta Constitution, March 18, 1891. 
The Inter-Ocean and the Constitution were the most vehement in expressing their preju- 
dices. 

14 See Buck, Road to Reunion, 279-81; and James F. Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850, 9 vols. (New York, 1928), VIII, 362. 

15 According to the act of July 28, 1866, however, no ex-Confederate could hold an 
appointment “to any position” in the United States army. Revised Statutes of the United 
States (Washington, 1878), Sec. 1218. 

16 Charleston News and Courier, April 1, 1891. 

17 Portland Oregonian, April 1, 1891. 

18 Ibid. The next day it declared that “a great war, in a just and inspiring cause, if we 
were prepared for it, would be a blessing to the United States, in furnishing the people, 
North and South, with patriotic memories in whose full cup there would be no drop of 
bitterness or regret to either section.” After discussing the glorious and regrettable nature 
of the Civil War, it cited Grant as avowing the virtual necessity of “a foreign war in a 
just cause . . . to free the spirit of the South entirely from all slavish bondage to the cruel 
past.” Ibid., April 2, 1891. 

19 Louisville Courier-Journal, April 1, 1891. 

20 Chicago Inter-Ocean, April 2, 1891. See also, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 1, 1891. 
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gon) Telegram-Register. After declaring that the “effects of a war with 
Italy would be good,” and that “the North and South are united” in a 
determination to fight Italy if the latter were desirous of battle, it con- 
tinued: “Should war be declared the veterans of the late unpleasantness 
would shoulder their muskets and march to give battle to the enemy as 
comrades once more. It would not be the ‘Blue and the Gray’, but a 
solid mass of ‘Blue.’ The national uniform would be worn and national 
tunes would march the loyal masses of the South to the front.””™* 

When the “hour of war” had ended, a prediction® that the crisis 
would demonstrate American unity was confirmed—perhaps too enthusi- 
astically, however—by the Louisville Courier-Journal, which wrote that 
the “very suggestion of a brush with a foreign power is followed by such 
a unanimity of national sentiment as was never known before.” It added, 
moreover, that “there has not been a time, since Washington bade fare- 
well to the Continental Army, when the people of this country were so 
one with themselves, and with one another, as they are at this present 
moment.”"** 

Seven years later to the month, applications of candidates for martial 
glory were gladly accepted by the War Department, and ex-Confeder- 
ates and ex-Federals served together against a foreign power.** The 
dramatic enlistment under a common banner of erstwhile foes has caused 
the widespread acceptance of the opinion that “the outbreak of the war 
with Spain advertised the fact that the people of the United States were 
a nation.””** Nevertheless, the road to reunion was still in the process of 
construction. 

21 Quoted in Portland Oregonian, April 4, 1891. 

22 The Albany (Ore.) Herald had said: “The Italian matter will probably show one 
prominent condition in this country, at least, and that is whenever any foreign danger 
menaces the supremacy of the old stars and stripes, the sectional feelings are buried out of 


sight and North and South are forgotten in the one and indivisible country.” Quoted in 
Portland Oregonian, April 4, 1891. 

283 Louisville Courier-Journal, April 8, 1891. The editorial was a remarkable discussion 
of the “road to reunion.” 

24 Buck, Road to Reunion, 306-307. 

25 Ibid., 306; Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, 5 vols. (New York, 
1902), V, 275-76; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Political and Social History of the United 
States, 1829-1925 (New York, 1925), 256; Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit (New 
York, 1931), 162; and Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of she 
American Republic, 2 vols. (New York, 1937), II, 331. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF HENRY BARNARD ON THE WEST AND SOUTH 
OF THE 1840's 


EDITED BY BAYRD STILL 


The men who distinguished themselves in the transmission of cul- 
ture to the American South and West frequently had neither the time 
nor the ability to serve as dependable observers of the social scene. The 
two roles were combined, however, in Henry Barnard, American edu- 
cator, who, in the course of a tour through the North Central and South 
Central states in 1842 and 1843 took time from the promotion of public 
education to write his friends about the social and political conditions 
he observed along the way. His letters to Henry Watson, Jr.,’ now 
among the Watson papers in the manuscript collections of Duke Uni- 
versity, elaborate some of the details of a journey of which his biog- 
raphers have made almost no mention save to assert that “He was 
everywhere found carefully observing and wisely suggesting, and every- 


where welcomed by the most discerning and influential friends of 
education.” 


Barnard was an inveterate traveler.’ Travel, indeed, was both stimu- 


1 Henry Watson, Jr., was born in 1810, the son of Henry Watson of East Windsor, 
Connecticut. In January, 1831, he was in Greensboro, Alabama, where he was engaged as 
a schoolteacher. In June, 1833, he was studying law, along with Henry Barnard, in the 
office of William H. Hungerford. By 1834 he was again in Greensboro where, as a Whig, 
he proceeded to build up a lucrative law practice in a traditionally anti-Democratic district. 
His partner was the Whig leader John Erwin. In 1860 Watson voted the Bell ticket; but 
he later gave wholehearted endorsement to secession. He ultimately retired to Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, and died there in 1888. See “Historical Sketch of Henry Watson, Jr.,” 
in Manuscript Department, Duke University Library. I am indebted to Mrs. Ruth Ketring 
Nuermberger, former curator of manuscripts, Duke University Library, for calling my at- 
tention to these letters. 

2A. D. Mayo, “Henry Barnard,” in Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Year 1896-97, 2 vols. (Washington, 1898), I, 786. 

8 Henry Barnard, born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1811, attended Monson Academy at 
Monson, Massachusetts, and later graduated from Yale University. An ardent anti-Jackson- 
ian, he was a delegate to the national Whig convention in 1831 and took an active part in 
the presidential campaign. In 1837, 1838, and 1839 he was elected to the Connecticut 
General Assembly where he furthered humanitarian reforms. He ultimately became the 
secretary of the State Board of Commissioners of Education, the bill for the creation of 
which he had introduced in 1838. When the Democrats came into power in 1842, they 
brought his vigorous work to a close, alleging that the results did not warrant the expense. 
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lus to and by-product of his crusade for educational reform. At twelve 
he had considered running away to sea. As a vacationing collegian he 
visted Washington, Mount Vernon, and Boston. His first and only year 
of actual teaching found the young educator touring central New York. 
In 1833 he interrupted his study of law to journey to Washington and 
through the South Atlantic states.* A drive from Bath to Bangor, Maine, 
during the summer of 1834, a western excursion in 1835, and finally 
the “grand tour” of Europe from which he returned in 1836 made him 
at twenty-six a world traveler in a day when most people who toured 
at all did not travel far. Almost from the first he professed an interest 
in observing the “civilization and culture” of the people and places that 
he visited; and this inclination became a habit as his duties as the sec- 
retary of the Connecticut School Board, State Superintendent of Schools 
in Rhode Island, State Superintendent of Education in Connecticut, 
editor of the American Journal of Education, college president, and 
United States Commissioner of Education drew him across the country 
as lecturer, reporter, and champion of the common-school system which 
the activities of his long life did so much to reform and revitalize.’ 
The letters from the journey of 1842 and 1843 were written with the 


Upon the completion of the trip described in these letters, Barnard continued his work of 
educational supervision in Rhode Island, where he brought about the passage of a success- 
ful school act and did much to improve popular attitudes toward the public schools. His 
fame as an educational leader thus increased, he lectured and wrote on educational subjects 
and held positions of distinction in that field, among them chancellor of the University of 
Wisconsin (1858-1860), president of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland (1866- 
1867), and first United States Commissioner of Education (1867-1870). He died in 1900. 
See Harris E. Starr, “Henry Barnard,” in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928-1937), I, 621-25. 

* His account of this trip may be found in Bernard Steiner (ed.), “The South Atlantic 
States In 1833, As Seen By A New Englander, Being A Narrative Of A Tour Taken By 
Henry Barnard,” in Maryland Historical Magazine (Baltimore, 1906-), XIII (1918), 
267-94, 295-386. 

5 Bernard C. Steiner, Life of Henry Barnard, the First United States Commissioner of 
Education, 1867-1870, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No. 8 (Washington, 1919), 
1-131. Steiner states that Barnard left Hartford about October 20, 1842. Points on his 
itinerary included Buffalo; Cleveland; Detroit; Columbus; Cincinnati; Lexington; Frank- 
fort; Louisville; Nashville; Vicksburg; Jackson; Natchez; New Orleans; Athens, Georgia; 
Augusta; Columbia; Charleston; Petersburg; Richmond; Baltimore; Philadelphia; and 
New York. He also states that he reached Hartford about June 1, 1843. Ibid., 5, 53. It is 
apparent from the letters, however, that if Nashville were visited at all, which seems un- 
likely, it was on the return trip. Also, Barnard was back in Hartford by May 24, 1843. 
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candor of intimate friendship; they describe conditions which as expe- 
rienced traveler and practicing politician Barnard was well equipped to 
observe; and they are interesting both as an indication of the means by 
which culture was carried into the newer settlements and as a reflection 
of the politics and society of a region that was more characteristically 
“West” than specifically “North” and “South” in the early 1840's. 
Apparently equally at home either in potentially urbane Detroit and 
Cincinnati or on a Louisiana plantation, such animosity as he expressed 
was based on the political attitudes rather than the social practices of 
the sections he visited, as is seen in his comments on Mississippi politics. 
Wherever he went, he stopped for consultation with educational re- 
formers, inspected schools, addressed professional meetings, and con- 
trived to become acquainted with the substantial leadership of the 
section. An ambitious plan for writing and circulating a report on the 
state of education gave direction to his inquiries. Reunions with friends 
and classmates proved a means of broadcasting his ideas of reform. 
His comments on the social scene are significant for their side lights on 
the surprising “refinements” and spectacular growth of such western 
cities as Detroit, Columbus, and Cincinnati, and for their reflection of 
the climate of politics in Ohio, Kentucky, and Mississippi in 1843, as 
seen through the eyes of a Whig. They provide a substantial footnote 
on both the life and times of a significant figure in the development of 
American culture. 


Detroit, Michigan, Dec. 4, 1842 
My Dear Friend, 

I wrote you very hastily from New York, on my way to this place. I reached 
here just three weeks ago today. On the way I stopped three days with Mr. 
James Wadsworth at Geneseo ;* Mr. W. you know as one of the largest landed 
proprietors in New York— He is well known to those of us who have been en- 
gaged in the cause of education, as the author of the School library system, and 


6 James Wadsworth, 1768-1844, benefactor of public education, prospered early as a 
land agent and agriculturist in western New York. His chief interest, outside of business 
affairs, was in public education and the improvement of the common-school system. This 
took the form of encouraging teacher training, contributing money for the production of 
better texts, supporting educational journals, and building schoolhouses. See Harris E. 
Starr, “James Wadsworth,” in Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 307-308. 
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more recently, as the publisher, at his own expense to the tune of some $8,000, 
of an edition of 12,000 copies of a work entitled the “School & the Schoolmas- 
ter’’"—which is altogether the best book on popular education as far as schools 
determine it, now before the public. His place, and style of living is more like 
an English Nobleman, or rather Country Gentleman, than I have ever seen on 
this side of the water. The farm under his own cultivation contains 4 or 5000 
acres, including 1000 acres of “flats” on the Genesee River, which is as rich & 
productive & as handsome land to the eye, as I ever saw. I was treated there with 
great kindness and hardly knew how to get away. I had a very boisterous and 
tedious passage across Lake Erie—but the storm has prevailed more violently 
since, causing more disasters than was ever before known. I escaped the worst of 
it. The interruption of the navigation, and the transition state of the conveyances 
from Steamboats to stages, have combined with other more agreeable causes, to 
detain me here, beyond my first calculation. Williams & his friends have kept 
me going in one round of dinner, tea, supper and evening parties every day since 
my arrival, except the three days I was absent at Ann Arbor, to see the Univer- 
sity located there. Detroit has always been famous for its hospitality & its gaie- 
ties in the winter, but I happened to have struck on a vein of weddings and 
wedding parties. One of these was among the old French population—one of 
the wealthiest families acted at the same time somewhat ignorant. I was very 
fortunate in having an invitation, and thus had a rare opportunity of seeing a 
specimen of the society & manners of Detroit as it was twenty years ago. 

Detroit embraces more intelligent, & educated men & familys than I ex- 
pected to see— The professions are filled by young men of talent & good culture, 
and their ladies, so far as they are married have received as good education as the 
best institutions in New York & the Eastern States can give. Detroit has always 
been a garrison port, and there are now more than thirty officers, and among 
them, several like Gen [Hugh] Brady, and Gen Brook [?}, who were distin- 
guished in the last War. Their presence has helped to give a peculiar tone to 
society here. I never saw more sumptuous entertainments anywhere & fewer exhi- 
bitions of want of taste in dress, address, incomings, or on or ingoings of Society 
than here. And then as with you [in Alabama}, there is an exhiliration [sic] 
about society, every body seems to act as if under the influence of one or two 
glasses of champaign [sic], which is quite contagious, & I with a temperament 
as little inflamable [sic} as most men, have caught it all.* Detroit is destined to 
become a large, wealthy & cultivated city, and Michigan, it seems to me must be- 
come a rich, populous, and influential State.* The population is in the main com- 


T This reference to a spirit of optimism in both Michigan and Alabama is a reflection of 
the transcendental temper of American society, common to both the North Central and 
South Central sections in the 1840's. 

§ Detroit grew in population from 9,102 to 21,019 between 1840 and 1850. This was 
an increase in growth of 130 per cent. Sixth Census, or Enumeration of the Inhabitants of 
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paratively educated, and the soil is excellent, & the products are easily brought to 
the great markets. Michigan was cursed in the outset by falling into the hands of 
a profligate set of politicians & speculators, who have involved her deeply & un- 
necessarily in debt—but she has seen her dark day—her farmers are now mainly 
out of debt, her currency is good, and much of her produce has found a market ; 
& even at reduced prices, this has given her relief. Her path will hereafter be 
upward and onward. The educational system of the State, embracing common 
schools, secondary schools in the form of branches of the university, and superior 
education in the form of a University with three departments of Science & Liter- 
ature, Law, & Medicine, is more complete in its theory, than any other in the 
whole country, and if the Legislature of the State will leave it where the framers 
of the state constitution, & of the first years laws, left it, it will become a glorious 
reality. The schoolfund, & the University fund, will be very large, if the Legis- 
lature will let them alone—but on this point I have my fears. 

I shall leave here in a few days, for Columbus Ohio, where I shall spend a 
week— I shall be detained a few days at other points in Ohio, & shall then go 
to Cincinnati where I shall spend a couple of weeks and shall then go to Lexing- 
ton, Frankfort & Louisville—and from that point, my route is uncertain. I don’t 
like to omit the capitals of Illinois, Indiana, & Missouri, but I believe I had bet- 
ter leave them for some subsequent trip, & in the mean time see the South West. 
Write me at Cincinnati, Care of Prof. C. E. Stowe, & make any suggestions as to 
my route.® 


Lexington Kentucky, Jany 29, 1843 

My Dear Friend 

I received your letter of the 3d inst a few days since. I have not made as rapid 
progress as I anticipated—having experienced so many kindnesses and civilities, 
that I was obliged to move slow to enjoy them all. I have thus far been very 
fortunate as to the roads, having suffered no unusual delays or encountered the 
most trifling accident. I forget whether I wrote you or not from Columbus—I 
know I had it in mind to do so several times—but whether I did or not I will 
give you an outline of my route. From Detroit I took the stage for Columbus, by 
the way of Monroe, Toledo, Lower Sandusky, Tilden, Delaware, etc. At Colum- 
bus I staid three weeks,*° af{nd]} had a rare opportunity to see the most distin- 
guished, the most notorious, and the most influential men in the State at the bar 
or in political life—as the Supreme Court of the State “in bank”, the Circuit & 
District Court of the United States, & the Legislature were in session, & divers 


the United States . . . in 1840 (Washington, 1841), 449; Seventh Census of the United 
States: 1850 (Washington, 1853), 896. 

® Barnard to Watson, December 4, 1842, in Henry Watson MSS. (Duke University 
Library). 

10 Columbus increased in population from 6,048 to 17,882 between 1840 and 1850. 
Sixth Census, 1840, p. 303; Seventh Census, 1850, p. 827. 
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Conventions, whig, democratic, liberal, educational, temperance etc, held their 
meetings there. I never saw such a set of ignoramuses and radicals together as 
compose the majority of the so called democratic party in the Legislature. I sent 
you a paper from Columbus, and another from Cincinnati to keep you advised of 
these things. I saw much to please me in Columbus—the public institutions such 
as the Lunatic Asylum, the Prison, the Deaf and Dumb, & the Blind Institution 
are noble charities—the Society is remarkably good, & there are some, nay many 
families which you and I would like to visit anywhere. I met two of my class- 
mates there, which of course added to the pleasure of my stay. I addressed one 
or two educational meetings with such success that I have received since letters 
inviting me to come out to Ohio and prosecute the enterprize of improving the 
means of popular education, under the pledge of cooperation & compensation 
from some of the first men of the State. I have deferred a final answer till I re- 
turn to Hartford. 

From Columbus I proceeded to Cincinnati’? where I spent three weeks— I had 
very good letters, which secured me every facility for visiting all the institutions 
of a public character or educational interest, and to see every form of society. I 
was treated most kindly & hospitably by some of the most intelligent families 
there. I like Cincinnati very much. It is destined to be the great city of the West 
—the central point of business, manners, intellect & taste, or I am greatly mis- 
taken. There is far more of refined & elegant society than I expected to see on 
this side of the mountains— But on that point I will say here, that we at the East 
are in great error—and are disposed to suck the paws of our own vanity a good 
deal too much. 

The great want of the West is more thorough family discipline, and moral & 
intellectual cu[{I}ture. The physical growth has outstripped everything else— The 
desire to get rich is more absorbing here than with us—or at least is not as often 
accompanied with a desire & willingness to promote other than mere selfish ob- 
jects. However I wont generalize yet. 

From Cincinnati I passed down the Ohio to the mouth of Kentucky River & 
then took another Boat up to Frankfort.1? I spent a day there very profitably and 
shall probably spend another on my way to Louisville. The Legislature is now in 
session. There are more men of character and influence in this body than I have 
been accustomed to see although here the virus of loco-focoism** has tainted 


11 Cincinnati, reputedly the “Queen City” of the West, grew from 46,338 to 115,435 
between 1840 and 1850. Sixth Census, 1840, p. 307; Seventh Census, 1850, p. 830. 

12 Frankfort was a city of 1,917 in 1840. Its population in 1850 was not determined 
exactly by the census enumerators, but seems to have been something over 3,000. Sixth 
Census, 1840, p. 279; Seventh Census, 1850, p. 612. 

18 Barnard’s thoroughgoing adherence to the Whig party left him little sympathy for the 
Democratic party and especially its radical faction, the Locofocos. Not only was Barnard’s 
correspondent a Whig, but it is interesting to note that at many points on his journey he 
stopped with prominent Whig leaders. 
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every thing. Col. Johnson" is a member, and is a third & fourth rate member. 
It is pitiful—humiliating when such men are forced into notice & the high places 
of our government by party or any other considerations. I sent you a paper from 
Frankfort and another from this city—in order to keep you advised of my where- 
abouts. I am delighted with this place— I regret that Mr. Clay is now absent— 
By the way, if Clay is ever made President, it must be by southern votes. The 
abolitionists of the West & the north, will I fear without an exception throw 
their influence against him.** I have heard him everywhere spoken of with a 
great deal of bitterness by them, and there is enough of them in Ohio, & Michi- 
gan, to constitute a sad defection from the Whig ranks—suffic[{i]}ent to make the 
locos a plurality. The West is growing decide[d]ly anti-tariff and I should not 
be surprised at all to see it go in body against any discrimination in the articles 
on which revenue is raised. 

But I must close. I have received a letter from Sanford as late as the 13 of 
January, & he had heard nothing of the draft. I hope it has been purchased & 
forwarded, as I have calculated on it. How soon I shall reach your place is un- 
certain or what direction I shall take from Louisville. I wish to visit Nashville, 
but the roads I understand are horrible between Louisville & Nashville, and are 
probably no better South, so that I think [I will} take passage directly for New 
Orleans from Louisville. If I do I will write you, and if I dont, I will send you 
papers from point to point of my route, if I dont have time to write you. By the 
way, suppose you should write me a letter at Huntsville, naming one or two per- 
sons on whom I can call in your name in case I do take Huntsville in my route. 
I have no letters in that section. I prefer to go through the country if the roads 
will permit—as it gives a wider field of observation.'* 


Jackson, Miss, Feby 25, 1843 
My Dear Friend. 
I am now quite near you—and will write to tell you briefly how I got here, & 
which way I purpose to go from here. 
After writing you from Lexington, I tarried there a week or so longer—then 
went to Frankfort where I staid three days—thence to Louisville where I spent 


14 This was presumably Richard M. Johnson who was elected to two terms in the state 
legislature after having served as Vice-President of the United States, 1837-1841. Barnard’s 
animosity toward him may be explained by Colonel Johnson's reputation for an overready 
acquiescence in popular demands, his Jacksonian bias, and his favor for anti-Bank legisla- 
tion. 

15 Barnard’s prediction was borne out by events in the election of 1844. A convention of 
abolitionists met in Buffalo in August, 1843, and nominated James G. Birney for president. 
The Whigs nominated Clay in May, 1844, but the Birney ticket accumulated enough votes 
to permit the election of James K. Polk, the Democratic candidate. Kentucky gave Clay a 
majority of over 9,000. Polk lost Tennessee by about 100. In the North Central section 
Polk received only about 5,000 more votes than Clay and Birney combined. 

16 Barnard to Watson, January 29, 1843, in Watson MSS. 
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a week. I was two days (over the sabbath) at the house of Mr. Hamilton Smith, 
a lawyer of Louisville, who married a daughter-in-law of your Aunt Hall. Vine 
Cottage, (the name of Mr. Smiths residence) is a beautiful spot, some six miles 
out of town just off from the fine turnpike road to Bardstown. They are very 
anxious to have Mrs. Hall come out and spend a year or more with them and I 
think she had better come. 

I had such bad accounts of the road and the stages from Louisville to Nash- 
ville, & so on to Huntsville, that I concluded to leave that section of country till 
my return—and so I took the steamer Empress on Wednesday the 15th inst for 
New Orleans— We were detained three days in the Ohio river, some twenty 
five miles below Louisville by the ice—and this is really {the} only serious delay 
I have encountered on my winters excursion. 

We reached Vicksburg on Friday morning— I spent three hours there and 
then took the cars to this place— I expected to find the loco-foco convention for 
the nomination of state officers in session—but it adjourned just as I arrived, 
and just in time to save a row— they nominated their candidates for the State 
officers—and were going into an expression of their views as to a United States 
Senator, the candidate for President, & the repudiation of state debts, when there 
was so much hot blood excited, that they adjourned in a great hurry. The im- 
pression here is among the Whigs, that they have made a very injudicious nom- 
ination for themselves.— However, it will be seen— I am inclined to think that 
there are rogues enough in Mississippi to elect any ticket they should nominate, 
even though their candidates were taken from the Peniten[{t]}iary—or from the 
still greater scoundrels who walk the state unhung & free & respected.** 

I shall return to Vicksburg tomorrow—and take the first Boat to Natchez, 
where I wish to spend a day or two—thence to Baton Rouge, where I have a 
classmate, & thence to New Orleans— I presume the month of March will be well 
nigh spent before I am prepared to set my face homewards— ™* 


Oak Lawn, Parish of St. Mary’s, La. 
April 4, 1843. 
My dear friend :—® 
I think you would soon get rid of your inborn dread of the West and the 
South, if you could have accompanied me through the bayous and rivers and 


17 Under the governorship of Tilghman M. Tucker, inaugurated in January, 1842, the 
Mississippi legislature repudiated Union Bank bonds, an action which the Whig convention 
of 1841 had opposed. The general election of 1843 sustained the advocates of repudiation. 
See Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, the Heart of the South, 2 vols. (Chicago, 
1925), I, 623, 626-32. 

18 Barnard to Watson, February 25, 1843, in Watson MSS. 

19 This letter, unsigned and undirected, was undoubtedly written by Barnard to a friend 
in Hartford. The editor could find no other letter outside the Watson MSS. bearing on this 
trip of Barnard’s. It was provided by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut, 
Mrs. Florence P. Berger, General Curator. While the style of the correspondence is differ- 
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lakes by which I reached this most English-looking residence of Judge Porter’s,”° 
some forty miles up the ‘“Tash’”’,** and the most cultivated portion of the Attak- 
pau [Attakapas]}*? which is regarded as the garden of Louisiana. You doubtless 
remember what Chateaubriand says of the scenery of Louisiana in his Atala; if 
not—just refresh your recollections, or turn to Audubon’s description of the 
mocking bird in the Second Volume of his “Birds of America.” I cannot quote 
his words but in substance—if you would hear the mocking bird in its own ap- 
propriate home, you must visit that land where nature seems to have poured, 
as she passed over the earth, opening her stores, to have strewed with unspar- 
ing hand the diversified seed from which have sprung all the beautiful and 
splendid forms of trees and vines, and plants and flowers, in which this portion 
of Louisiana abounds—the oaks, the magnolia, the orange, the bignonia [sic], 
the stuartin [sic}, the yellow jasmine, etc., etc. 

At all events, in this noble library of the Judge, surrounded with the best 
English edition of the best English authors, including more than two thousand 
volumes, and the best French and Italian authors,—looking out on a lawn 
which slopes down gradually to the Tash, and is studded here and there in just 
the right places with live oaks, many of them at least four hundred years old— 
and the horizon only apparently a short way off, bounded by a fresh, untouched 
wilderness of forest—and with the Judge, an educated, most accomplished Irish- 
man, you would think yourself in the best parts of England. There is nothing 
like it in this country. 

After reading my description of the Magnolia Grove at Baton Rouge** (in 
which I indulged my habit of castle-building to the fill, and if I had the means 
I would try my hands at the reality) you may think it was time for me to return 
to Hartford, if I would preserve my New England tastes and habits. But I 
should have been very sorry to have missed seeing the wild, uncultivated scen- 


ent from that employed by Barnard in writing Watson, the letter is interesting for its indi- 
cation of the writer's pleasure in southern life, for his description of Judge Porter's planta- 
tion, and as added evidence of his contact with prominent Whigs wherever he went. 

20 Alexander Porter, 1785-1844, a native of Ireland, played an important role in Louisi- 
ana politics after his immigration to Orleans Territory in 1809. He sat in the state legis- 
lature, the state supreme court, and the United States Senate. An active Whig, he favored 
the Bank of the United States, and was, according to his biographer, a “typical planter in 
politics.” By the late 1830's, he was cultivating 2,000 acres, had 160 slaves, raised sugar 
cane, imported cattle, and developed fine horses on his own racecourse. His manor house 
was “a Mecca for visitors from many parts of the world.” See Wendell H. Stephenson, 
“Alexander Porter,” in Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 81-82; and id., Alexander 
Porter, Whig Planter of Old Louisiana (Baton Rouge, 1934), especially Chap. VII. 

21 This was Bayou Teche running southeastward through the parishes of St. Martin, 
Iberia, and St. Mary to Atchafalaya Bay. 

22 The Attakapas district, noted for the production of sugar and molasses, comprised the 
parishes of St. Mary, Iberia, Vermilion, St. Martin, and Lafayette. 

28 Apparently this is a reference to an earlier letter. 
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ery between the Tash and the Mississippi—or the cultivated beauty of this por- 
tion of the State, and especially of this residence of Judge Porter. I reached it 
in a dark, very dark, night—it was so dark we were obliged to run the boat up 
the narrow and winding stream by torch light, shed from an iron basket of 
pine knots hung on [a} propelling pole in the bow, which gave a peculiarly 
solem[n] and weird aspect to the moss-covered trees which here and there soar 
up like giants of the forest along the bank. The next morning I could hardly 
credit my senses. I thought myself dropped down in the midst of the smooth, 
green lawns and old oaks and all the domestic comforts of an English country- 
seat; and nothing but the young orange hedge which sweeps for more than 
half a mile to enclose the lawn in a semicircle of living foliage, and the mocking 
birds, flitting and singing, dozens of them, amongst the live oaks, seemed for- 
eign to an English scene. And for ten days I have been here.** I can hardly con- 
ceive myself now in America, and especially in that portion of it which is as- 
sociated in my early reading with deeds of violence, and all the discomforts of 
Southwestern life. 

Judge Porter was educated in Ireland, has been very successful as a lawyer and 
a public man, and is now in the enjoyment of a princely fortune. He retains his 
taste for the scenery of England, and in the midst of all strifes of the Bar and 
public life, he has cultivated his passion for literature, and especially poetry. He 
has besides the true Irish character. He is a gentleman, a great wit and a great 
lover of fun, and is withal, the most interesting converser and the most agreeable 
entertainer I have seen. His aim is to keep his heart alive and young. He loves 
the society of the young, and especially of young ladies. His heart is running over 
with poetry and love of nature and fun and anecdote. No man tells a story or 
recollects more appositely. But he has been sadly stricken. He has survived his 
wife and children—one after another the links which bound him to his home 
were broken; and his friends thought when his last, a most accomplished and 
interesting daughter died, that his intellect would sink beneath the blow. But 
he has recovered,—and now when at home on his plantation, his house is filled 
with young company. 

One of the best features of his residence is this: the negro quarters (a village 
of itself), the sugar house, the stables (he is the great sportsman of Louisiana), 
are all removed a half mile from his house and they stand amid live oaks and 
orange trees. But I will fill up the sketch on my return, if you have any inter- 
est to know more about it. 

Judge Porter goes on the plan of leaving his guests to take care of them- 
selves. He has two carriages, a half dozen saddle horses, a boat in the Bayou, a 
library of from two to three thousand choice books, newspapers from all parts 
of the country and from Europe, and always some interesting ladies in the 


24 This statement and the date of the letter possibly conflict with Steiner’s statement that 
“New Orleans saw him on April 1.” Steiner, Life of Henry Barnard, 53. 
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house,—and a gentleman must be a luggard indeed who cannot enjoy himself 
here. I came here to stay one day—on my way to Orange Island in Vamillion 
{Vermilion} Bay where I am to meet the professor who has promised to show 
me the grandest live-oaks and Magnolias, and . . . {illegible} and the Judge 
says he doesn’t catch a live Yankee here often, and he won't hear to my going 
away for at least a few days longer, when he will send me off in any direction 
and to any distance when I decide to leave him. 

Now, is not this all very agreeable, especially at this season of the year, when 
field and forest are rejoicing beneath the footsteps of returning spring. Although 
tardy here, still vegetation and foliage are as much advanced now as they will 
be two months later in Hartford. 

“April starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters her freshest, tenderest green.” 


Hartford, May 24 1843 
My Dear Friend 

I am at length, and after a long but delightful tour, back again in my old 
quarters at No 9 Main St—and I have but one omission in my whole journey 
which I very much regret and that is—my not reaching Greensboro, & Tusca- 
loosa. But your absence from home—your engagements at court, & the sense of 
weariness, & my impatience to complete my inquiries in my route home, seemed 
to render the step I took necessary. Still I regret it, and by your silence, I fear 
you resent it—but on second thoughts, that cannot be. You must I think see the 
inconvenience it would be for me to visit Greensboro in your absence, & I am 
sure you will sympathize with me in the tired feeling which sometimes comes 
over one, even when their journeyings are delightful. On my way, I stopped a 
day or two in each of the States, where I could collect information in regard to 
the schools and school systems of the several states—and although I did not 
learn much that was encouraging, still I have completed my survey, & have col- 
lected the material, & put myself in a way to receive it, for a document on the 
State of Education in the United States.** 

As this document will, I think, be of a practical character—and will save 
those who are desirous of improving the schools and the school system of their 
respective States, much research, I am anxious to secure it a wide circulation, 
among public spirited men, legislators, Judges, & Teachers in every State. My 
plan is, to publish it in the type & style of the New World,?* and to furnish a 


25 Such a document is not specifically listed in Will S. Monroe, Bibliography of Educa- 
tion (New York, 1903); nor is it known to the United States Office of Education. 

26 The New World (New York, 1839-1845), folio edition, dates to October 26, 1839. 
The quarto edition, begun in June, 1840, was entitled The New World: A Weekly Family 
Journal of Popular Literature, Science, Art and News. 
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lot for each State, at the mere cost of press work & paper— Now what I want 
to know is, would you{r} Legislature order 1 or 2000 copies for distribution, 
provided the expense did not exceed 2 or 300 dollars, & if not, are there friends 
of education who would make up a purse for this object. There would be no 
profit to any one—on the other hand, my expenses, to say nothing of my time, 
cannot be less than five hundred dollars. I am anxious however to secure my 
object by the dissemination of the facts collected & arranged at considerable 
trouble and expense. If you are willing to make some inquiry in relation to this 
matter, you will greatly oblige me. 

When at New Orleans, I saw a good deal of [Charles M.} Emerson. He urged 
me hard to return to New Orleans and enter on the practice of the law—and 
my classmate [Daniel D.} Avery, who is doing a pretty large and increasing 
business, offers to take me into partnership with him at Baton Rouge. I like 
Louisiana very well. But I am not satisfied as to the healthiness of the climate 
for me, or my taste and success at the Bar—and on the whole I am not very 
strongly inclined to try my hand at it. If I were able I would spend next winter 
in the Southern States, presenting the subject of popular education.” 


27 Barnard to Watson, May 24, 1843, in Watson MSS. 
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Historiography and Urbanization: Essays in American History in Honor of W. 
Stull Holt. Edited by Eric F. Goldman. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1941. Pp. 220. $2.50.) 


The desire of a group of students and former students to honor their instruc- 
tor, who left Johns Hopkins University to become the head of the department of 
history at the University of Washington, is the chief element of unity in this lit- 
tle book. His interests and theirs involved three fields, historiography, urban- 
ization, and regionalism. The fifth article, however, is more concerned with the 
history of an idea than with the development of any of the other themes. 

The fourth article, “On the Dangers of an Urban Interpretation of History,” 
by William Diamond, points out the need of definition of terms if the urban 
theme in history is to be fully acceptable, raises the question whether the distinc- 
tion between urban and rural is more significant than the division of the popula- 
tion into economic classes, and suggests that cultural changes are not conditioned 
entirely by the differences in life between city and country, but that they are 
subject to slower development in the country than in the city. Recent literature 
dealing with the urban theme is also reviewed. 

Charles Hirschfeld in the eighth article, ‘Edward Eggleston: Pioneer in Social 
History,” evaluates the work of this Hoosier writer. “Eggleston . . . conceived 
history in terms of the evolution of society and the origin of institutions, social 
groups, customs, and ideas and not in terms of outstanding individuals” (p. 
202), when only John Bach McMaster was writing with such a point of view. 
But he began too late in life, and did not have the physical energy or the ability 
to convert his vision into reality. His better work in this respect was Beginners 
of a Nation. The Transit of Civilization is described as “almost a death-bed ef- 
fort to preserve in print the results of scholarly labors which a dying author 
could not bear to see moulder in the oblivion of manuscript literary remains” 
(p. 208). Eggleston’s world was obviously the world of the pioneers, and Mr. 
Hirschfeld points out that he was not able to accept the changes which the In- 
dustrial Revolution occasioned. The author may have overlooked the possibility 
that other early writers in the Ohio Valley wrote social history, not from the 
point of view of social classes or group culture, but social history, nevertheless, 
before Eggleston or McMaster. 

Interesting light on the prejudices of the people of the United States is to be 
found in the seventh article, ‘Social Histories of the Middle Period,” by Alfred 
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Goldberg. The writers of textbooks glorified the American Revolution but crit- 
icized adversely other efforts at revolt. The desirability of material progress and 
the feeling that the United States was not only unique but superior to other na- 
tions was generally expressed. Their dependence upon one another and espe- 
cially upon George Bancroft’s History of the United States is also pointed out for 
the reader. The author probably missed an opportunity to add to the knowledge 
of our anti-British prejudices, which were expressed so recently by a later gen- 
eration of citizens. 

Donald E. Emerson, in the article ‘Hildreth, Draper, and ‘Scientific History,’ ” 
makes an interesting analysis of the writings of two early exponents of scientific 
history. His article is one of the more significant chapters of the book. He 
shows how a study of a historian’s views as expressed in other than historical 
works helps the student to understand his historical work. Richard Hildreth 
writing history as a search for facts, “with no laws or generalizations and with a 
renunciation of all philosophy,” permitted his utilitarianism to shape his work. 
John W. Draper believed that there were “historical laws or generalizations 
which could be formulated.” He proceeded to attempt historical writing as 
though it were analogous to physical science. He paid much greater attention to 
geographical forces than other historians, but largely ignored artistic and literary 
developments. He evolved a cyclical interpretation of racial development anal- 
ogous to human change from birth to death. In his efforts to substantiate these 
and other “laws” the scientist forgot to be scientific in his historical writing. The 
careers of these two men indicate how difficult it is to write scientific history. 
Are we to assume that Emerson meant that it was useless to try? 

The editor of the book is also the author of the last article. In it he stresses 
the importance of the Middle States in the development of nationalism and the 
writing of history, laying particular emphasis upon the work of John Bach Mc- 
Master. Bernard Mayo’s “Lexington: Frontier Metropolis” is a very interesting 
account of the rise of Kentucky's cultural center. The coming of the steamboat to 
the western waters and the panic of 1819 checked its economic advance, and in 
time it was left as the capital of Kentucky’s Bluegrass Basin rather than of the 
Western World. The chapters written by other contributors do not deserve to 
be left without mention. To others they may seem more significant than the ones 
that have been the subject of comment. The article by St. Julien Ravenel Childs, 
entitled “Cavaliers and Burghers of the Carolina Low Country,” will be of par- 
ticular interest to readers of the Journal of Southern History. 


Indiana University JOHN D. BARNHART 
Democracy in American Life: A Historical View. By Avery O. Craven. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 150. $1.00.) 


During the academic year 1940-1941 the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
sponsored six series of lectures at the University of Chicago on various phases 
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of democracy in the United States. In addition to Professor Craven, other lec- 
turers included such distinguished scholars as Harold G. Moulton and John U. 
Nef, economists; Charles E. Merriam and Thomas Reed Powell, political scien- 
tists; Newton Edwards and George A. Works, educators; and Herbert Agar and 
Henry F. Pringle, publicists. Professor William T. Hutchinson, executive sec- 
retary of the Walgreen Foundation, contributed to the series a discussion of the 
basic documents of our republic. He also acted as general editor of the lectures 
as published (or in press) in six volumes, by the University of Chicago Press. 

This first volume of the six consists of the four historical lectures delivered 
by Professor Craven. The titles are: ‘Thomas Jefferson and the Democratic 
Dogma”; “The West and Democracy”; “Democracy and the Civil War”; and 
“Democracy and Industrial Capitalism.” 

In his preface Professor Craven informs us that “each lecture was prepared 
during the week in which it was delivered, . . . published without revision of any 
kind, . . . was written spontaneously out of the author’s general knowledge and 
from notes he has collected for classroom purposes, . . . was aimed at a mixed 
audience of students and friends of the University, . . . and published for the 
benefit of the general reader and not [italics mine] for the special scholar in the 
field.” 

Only one who knows Professor Craven personally and is acquainted with his 
ripe scholarship and profound understanding of this country’s history could take 
all this without the proverbial grain of salt. It happens that I, to whom this 
volume was committed for review by the Managing Editor of the Journal of 
Southern History, am among this (fortunately) extensive number and can take 
it straight. The slender volume needs no review: it wants only to be read. The 
reading time is from the six forty-five (E.W.T.) evening news broadcast to mid- 
night or thereabouts. The worse the news, the better the occasion for the read- 
ing. Just one caveat to the author's preface: Don’t take at all seriously what he 
says about the volume’s lacking benefit to the specialist in the field. He's dead 
wrong. 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina B. B. KENDRICK 


Robert Dinwiddie: His Career in American Colonial Government and Westward 
Expansion. By Louis Knott Koontz. (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 429. Illustrations, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Robert Dinwiddie was born near Glasgow in 1693, of a mercantile family, 
and his early career was patterned after that of his father. In 1727 he was made 
collector of customs for Bermuda, and in 1738 received the much more import- 
ant position of surveyor general for the southern part of America. In 1751 he 
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became lieutenant governor of Virginia, being nominally subordinate to the Earl 
of Albemarle, an absentee sinecurist. Certain innovations in the system of ac- 
quiring titles to land precipitated a controversy with the legislature, the “pistole 
fee"’ dispute, but the real anxieties of Dinwiddie’s administration proceeded from 
Anglo-French rivalry for the Ohio Valley. He it was who sent out the young 
Washington to stem the French tide. The debacle of Braddock’s defeat rendered 
the whole frontier situation precarious, and placed heavy responsibilities upon 
the Virginia governor. The outcome was still in doubt when Dinwiddie, worn 
out by overwork and ill health, was permitted to retire in 1758. He died in 
1771. 

Professor Koontz’s study of Dinwiddie proves on examination to be a loosely 
knit, discursive, and repetitious account, with organization reduced to a minimum. 
A little information is frequently made to go a long way, and long passages are 
devoted to the analysis of a single document, or to elaboration upon a relatively 
small topic. Now this is by no means necessarily a bad way to write history, and 
one would relish the opportunity of wandering through the sources, however 
casually selected, under the competent guidance of a keen mind reinforced by an 
accurate and intimate knowledge of Dinwiddie and his times. But is the pres- 
ent author such a docent? All too frequently his conclusions do not follow from 
his premises. Two examples may perhaps be given. “Seldom if ever,”’ he de- 
clares, truly enough, “were the later colonial governors of Virginia able to se- 
cure at any one time at Williamsburg the attendance of all twelve members of 
their council,” and thereupon concludes that Gooch is unlikely to have “pre- 
sented the Ohio matter to a formal session of his advisers” (pp. 161-62). This 
line of reasoning leads to the inevitable conclusion that no official executive ses- 
sions of the council were ever held! But logic aside, the instructions should 
have informed the author as to quorum requirements. Again, to an account of 
Dinwiddie’s proposals for the imposition by the British government of restric- 
tions upon the commerce of its own nationals (p. 360) is appended the amaz- 
ing passage, “Foreshadowing the rule of 1856, he quoted precedents to show 
that embargoes were effective only when enforced.” The Declaration of Paris of 
1856, it will be recalled, laid it down as a principle of international law that 
blockades, to be binding, must be effective. It is difficult to discern the common 
denominator. 

At times he seems to contradict himself, and in places he makes statements 
which are misleading, if not positively inaccurate. Francis Nicholson can scarcely 
be said to have been governor of Massachusetts (p. 107 n.). It was William 
Byrd, and not Spotswood (p. 183 n.), who was worsted in the controversy over 
the quitrents. The classic utterance attributed to Warren Hastings (p. 235) was 
made by Robert Clive. The Cartagena and Louisbourg expeditions occurred not 
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in 1739 and 1744 (p. 301) but in 1740 and 1745, respectively. The French 
seizure of Pickawillamy was not a bloodless affair (p. 314) ; one English trader 
and fifteen Indians lost their lives. The catalog might be extended indefinitely. 
Sometimes the author appears to lack knowledge of the truisms of the period. 
Appointment to the customs service in America (p. 32) did not necessarily be- 
speak ability and loyalty, nor was promotion always the reward of talent and 
zeal (p. 65). Contrary to the impression gleaned from these pages, the evi- 
dence would seem to be overwhelming that the great bulk of the trade of Vir- 
ginia was carried on in accordance with the law. The author seems unaware that 
the administrative body of his era is known as the “board of trade,” the designa- 
tion of “lords of trade” being reserved for its seventeenth century predecessor. 
More annoying is his practice of reading meaning into expressions which any 
student of the eighteenth century knows were mere formalities. He deems it 
“something approaching dissimulation” that Dinwiddie should have addressed a 
neighboring governor as “your excellencys most obedient humble servant” (p. 
268). 

The author's statement that no secondary bibliography has been included be- 
cause no books on Dinwiddie have been written indicates the source of much 
of his trouble. The truth is that there is a scholarly literature touching this sub- 
ject at many points, reference to which would benefit the reader and knowledge 
of which would greatly have aided the author. Nor has he used all the sources, 
a significant omission being the executive journals of the council. These may 
have been inaccessible to the author through no fault of his, but it was hazardous 
to attempt a life of a Virginia governor without them. They would have aided 
materially in providing a well-rounded picture of Dinwiddie’s administration. 
Lack of such a picture, together with general superficiality of treatment accorded 
many topics which are included, would seem to constitute the principal short- 
comings of this study. 

Despite the occasional inappropriate, and even incorrect, use of words the 
author has a good command of the English language, and those who shall dip 
into these pages here and there, and have the good fortune to sample the better 
parts, will doubtless be left with a definitely favorable impression. The format 
is quite up to the publishers’ enviably high standard, and the print is remarkably 
free from error. The short biographical notes on the more important persons 
mentioned in the text are a good feature, and many readers will welcome the 
genealogical data which is supplied. Although the author exaggerates his role as 
a revisionist, he has undoubtedly clarified several points concerning Dinwiddie’s 
career. One is nevertheless impelled to the reluctant conclusion that the appear- 
ance of this study, instead of filling the need for a sound biography of Din- 
widdie, intensifies that need. 


University of Pennsylvania LEONIDAS DODSON 
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Teodoro de Croix and the Northern Frontier of New Spain, 1776-1783; From 
the Original Document in the Archives of the Indies, Seville. Translated 
and edited by Alfred Barnaby Thomas. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1941. Pp. xiii, 273. Illustrations, maps, tables, bibliography. 
$3.00.) 


Slowly but surely the history of the Spanish Southwest is being reconstructed 
and the work of Spain and Spanish officials in exploring, colonizing, and main- 
taining the far-flung empire in North America against incredible odds appraised 
in its true value. Not since the epochal study of H. I. Priestley on José de 
Galvez, Visitor-General of New Spain had a full and detailed picture been un- 
dertaken of the entire northern frontier from Louisiana to California and the 
problems involved in its development and defense. Truly does the editor of this 
excellent study declare that “In spite of the failure of the authorities in the past 
to provide adequate defense against Indian invasions . . . the genius of Spanish 
colonization had dotted northern New Spain with cities and towns, introduced 
extensive mining devlopments, created a cattle range industry, and extended, by 
the heroic efforts of the padres, the civilizing work of the Church.” 

In a masterly introduction, the translator and editor of the informative Gen- 
eral Report of 1781 traces in broad outline the northern advance of the Spanish 
frontier into New Vizcaya, Coahuila, New Leén, New Mexico, and Texas, 
pointing out the vastness of the task in the face of the great barriers presented 
by the hordes of Indians and the difficult terrain of the region. His able discus- 
sion of the administration of the Interior Provinces by their first commander gen- 
eral, and the lucid analysis of the problems confronting him, throw much light 
on the weakness of colonial administration, the corruption of officials, the effect 
of poor communications on the defense of the frontier, and the importance of 
Indian control in the maintenance of Spanish dominion. 

The character of Teodoro de Croix stands in broad contrast to the indifference 
and inefficiency of bureaucratic officialdom. His sincerity of purpose, his abso- 
lute honesty, and his resourcefulness in overcoming apparently insurmountable 
obstacles rank him with his brilliant contemporaries: José de Galvez, Athanase 
de Méziéres, and Anza. The translator aptly points out, however, that while 
theirs were specific tasks, the Caballero de Croix’s problem was continental in 
scope. The truth of the assertion is forcefully impressed upon the reader by 
Croix’s General Report in which he gives the most detailed and complete analysis 
of the problems confronting the provinces of Texas, Coahuila, New Mexico, 
New Vizcaya, Sonora, and California up to that time. 

Fully annotated, carefully translated, supplied with an adequate bibliography 
and an analytical introduction, the General Report of the first commander of the 
Interior Provinces constitutes a valuable contribution to the history of the Spanish 
Southwest and the northern provinces of New Spain. The result of years of 
careful research in the archives of Spain and Mexico and in the collections of 
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California, Texas, and the Library of Congress, made possible by grants from 
the University of California, the Guggenheim Foundation, the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, and the Social Science Research Council, the book is an 
indispensable source for the student of Spanish colonial administration and of 
American history in the broader sense of the term. 


University of Texas C. E. CASTANEDA 


North Carolina Boundary Disputes Involving Her Southern Line. By Marvin 
Lucian Skaggs. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
Pp. viii, 250. Map, bibliography. $1.25.) 


Physiographic influences, racial differences, and social and economic condi- 
tions made North Carolina’s separation from her southern neighbors inevitable. 
Yet the force of these divisive factors and the efforts of some able and con- 
scientious men were thwarted for two centuries by topographical features dictat- 
ing and modifying rival claims, and by the bickerings and failures of ignorant, 
careless, jealous, and incompetent officials and politicians. Prolonged agitations 
and negotiations preceded and followed more than a dozen surveys and agree- 
ments from 1735 to 1928. The lack of definite demarcation lines disturbed In- 
dian, imperial, intercolonial, interstate, and Federal-state relations. Moreover, it 
led to perennial violence and confusion in the disputed regions, which retarded 
economic life and obstructed governmental operations; it even delayed the loca- 
tion of North Carolina’s capital and impeded the conduct of Indian wars. On 
the other hand, successive leaders “received valuable training in the field of 
diplomacy,” and although it was apparently put to no other use, Americans 
demonstrated their confidence in peaceful processes and definite boundaries were 
eventually achieved. 

From an obviously long and careful study of a mass of sources, the author 
has produced for the scholar’s reference an informative account of one of the 
most lengthy boundary disputes in our history. Although his research will be 
approved by specialists in the field, the detail with which he envelops a seem- 
ingly interminable series of negotiations and surveys will bewilder and repel the 
general reader. The organization and the map’s legend are difficult to follow, 
but the annotated bibliography and index are excellent. 


The Citadel Ottis CLARK SKIPPER 


Indian Agents of the Old Frontier. By Flora Warren Seymour. (New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1941. Pp. xi, 402. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This book is more in the nature of a commentary on Indian history than a 
contribution to it. It is composed of separate and, for the most part, unrelated 
sketches of Indian agents in the period when the United States was attempting 
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to reform its Indian policy by letting the various religious denominations supply 
the agents. Quakers, Methodists, and Dutch Reformed were represented, and 
the scenes of their efforts were the reservations of Apache, Comanche, Navaho, 
Cheyenne, Sioux, and lesser tribes. It is the author’s contention that the Indian 
agent has been much misrepresented and maligned in our history. Certainly 
Laurie Tatum among the Comanches, James H. Wilbur among the Yakemas, 
and John P. Clum, the “boy agent” for the Apaches, do not fit into the accepted 
pattern of Indian agents as despoilers of their charges. On the other hand, the 
noble red man becomes much less noble in this picture. Chief Joseph, Geronimo, 
Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, and other redoubtable chiefs stalk through the pages 
of the book without dignity and apparently without a mission except to break 
the hearts of agents intent on doing good. 

The book is without bibliography, but from the footnotes it may be judged 
that it was written from a comparatively few secondary accounts and the reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It is interestingly written, and although 
it makes no pretense of picturing the agency system as a whole, is not without 
value for its descriptions of individual agents. This is especially true of the 
Apache agents. 


Florida State College for Women R. S. COTTERILL 


Drafting the Federal Constitution. By Arthur Taylor Prescott. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. xix, 838. Frontispiece. $5.50.) 


There is a secondary title, which, after the manner of an ancient and honor- 
able practice, sets forth the nature of the book, but, partly because of its length 
and partly because it furnishes the reviewer a needed springboard for a running 
broad jump into the book, the reviewer elects to transpose it to this place. With 
numerous capitals debased, it reads: “A rearrangement of Madison’s Notes, 
giving consecutive developments of provisions in the Constitution of the United 
States, supplemented by documents pertaining to the Philadelphia Convention 
and to ratification processes, and including insertions by the compiler.” 

Add to this the prefatory statement of the author (he chooses to designate 
himself the compiler), that Madison’s Notes, being essentially a journal of pro- 
ceedings in the Convention, “portraying accurately deliberations on different 
subjects that occurred during each daily session,” presents a difficulty to one who 
desires to trace the continuous development of the various propositions submitted 
to the Convention, and we have the main objective of the work: namely, the 
rearrangement of Madison's record ‘‘so as to show how each provision was 
consecutively evolved.’ And that is the sum and substance of the whole matter. 

Nevertheless, the book is not simply Madison's Notes in a topical and chrono- 
logical arrangement. In order to place these notes and observations on the 
proceedings of the Convention in their appropriate setting, the essential records 
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of the preliminary steps to the assembling of the Federal Convention are pre- 
sented. Principal among these are: the proceedings of the Annapolis Conven- 
tion, the proceedings of Congress in summoning the Convention, the appoint- 
ment of delegates by the several states, and William Pierce's character sketches of 
members of the Convention. To these the author has added comments of his 
own on the committees of the Convention. 

There are five general divisions of the work, namely: “Historic Factors and 
Processes,” “Legislative Organs of the Federal Government,” ‘Obligations, Pre- 
rogatives, and Powers of Congress,” “Executive and Judicial Organs of the 
Federal Government,” and “Outstanding Features of the Federal System.” Part 
One includes, in the first chapter, such preliminaries to the Convention as indi- 
cated above, and, in a fourth chapter (‘Ratification of the Completed Consti- 
tution”), the proceedings of Congress in submitting the Constitution to the 
state legislatures, together with typical ratifying ordinances. Between the two 
is a chapter on the plans submitted to the Convention, and another on the stages 
in the development of the Virginia plan. The latter chiefly embodies Madison's 
Notes, but is supplemented by the author's own analysis of the Virginia and 
New Jersey plans, and a review of deliberations on ratification. 

The other four parts, topically analyzed and chronologically arranged, embody 
the debates as recorded by Madison. For example, Part Two has a chapter on 
the bifurcation of the Federal legislature, one on the House of Representatives, 
one on the Senate, and four on representation in the Federal legislature, with 
a survey of the proceedings by the author. A similar survey closes each of the 
four sections. 

So much by way of indicating the general character of the book. Unques- 
tionably such a presentation of the course of every important proposition as it 
ran the gantlet of the Convention, subjected to attack, defense, and amendment, 
will be of immense use to every student of the Constitution. Used in conjunc- 
tion with Charles Warren’s The Making of the Constitution, Dr. Prescott's book 
will be invaluable. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington EDMUND C, BURNETT 

That Rascal Freneau; A Study in Literary Failure. By Lewis Leary. (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 501. Bib- 
liography, appendix. $5.00.) 


In spite of the current vogue for biographical writing, which goes back to 
1921 when Lytton Strachey published his Queen Victoria, there are too few good 
biographies, and there are fewer of American literary figures than of our political 
leaders. Too many lives of our writers have been hastily compiled by literary 
journalists without adequate scholarly training. It is only too easy for such 
persons to turn out a popular biography every year by relying solely on easily 
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accessible secondary materials and their imagination. Too often such books 
play up something less important than the author’s work. André Maurois’s 
Ariel, for example, barely mentions Shelley's poetry, which is the chief reason 
why anyone should wish to read the story of Shelley's life. Professor Leary 
has wisely chosen to write not a popular biography but a substantial work which 
will long be standard. He has followed Freneau’s trail from New Jersey to 
Charleston and the West Indies and has uncovered important new materials. 
These he has incorporated in a book which is an excellent blend of narrative, 
exposition, and interpretation. 

Philip Freneau (1752-1832) is not one of the great figures in American 
literature, but he is a better poet than any of his predecessors, and his historical 
position is of considerable importance. He if anybody deserves the traditional 
title of “Father of American Poetry.” If the times had been propitious, he 
would have given his life wholly to literature. In the Revolutionary period, 
however, there was little demand for merely artistic verse. To find an audience 
literature had to be adapted to current needs, and Freneau, after his memorable 
experience aboard a British prison ship, was only too eager to turn his pen to 
satire and propaganda. Something like half his poems, however, are uncon- 
nected with the war. In these the new Romantic literary impulses find their first 
important expression. Perhaps Freneau was too easily discouraged, but it is not 
easy for a poet to find himself forgotten and believed to be dead years before 
he actually died. 

Freneau, who was a follower of Jefferson, espoused the doctrines of the 
French Revolution and championed the rights of man. For students of Ameri- 
can history Freneau’s life is most important during the two years (1791-1793) 
when he was editing the National Gazette. Although both Jefferson and Freneau 
denied any collusion, the Gazette was a semiofficial Republican organ. Its 
criticism of Federalist men and measures vexed Alexander Hamilton and in- 
duced Washington in a cabinet meeting to refer to ‘That rascal Freneau.” 
Freneau, of course, was not a rascal, and some readers of Professor Leary’s book 
have shown an aversion to the title which he and his publishers have given it. 
The subtitle, ““A Study in Literary Failure,” will not, I hope, lead anyone to 
feel that Freneau’s “failure” was complete. He himself came to feel that it was 
not worth while to take sufficient pains to give the public the best poetry he 
could write. Nevertheless, no poet who has written poems as good as “The 
Indian Burying Ground,” ‘The Wild Honeysuckle,” and a dozen other lyrics 
should have felt that his life was a failure. These are likely to find readers 
when many cabinet officers and congressmen are totally forgotten. 

Let me add that the book contains an excellent bibliography and an admirable 
index. 


Duke University Jay B. HuBBELL 
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W hittling Boy: The Story of Eli Whitney. By Roger Burlingame. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1941. Pp. viii, 370. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


That Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin in 1793 is a historical fact about 
as widely known as any in our history. That he introduced new techniques into 
manufacturing processes making possible the development of the assembly line 
in mass production, the pride and strength of industrial America, is far less 
familiar. It is this contribution of the Massachusetts inventor rather than the 
effect of the gin on cotton production, the South, and the nation, that furnishes 
the central theme of Mr. Burlingame’s book. The author believes that someone 
would have built a gin about that time had not Whitney taken up the task. 

It is not the author’s purpose to write the biography of Eli Whitney but to 
tell “the story of the birth of an idea in the mind of a genius who reached 
beyond the crumbling patterns of his time.” That the sources for any study of 
Whitney are widely scattered, fragmentary, and essentially undramatic no doubt 
explains the failure of modern historical scholars to clothe his career and 
achievements with the habiliments of scientific research. Some personal papers 
in the possession of the Whitney family were not available to the author at 
the time his work was being written. 

The twenty-three chapters comprising this book are grouped into six parts, 
with a prologue and epilogue, covering the years 1765 to 1825. Throughout 
the work the mechanical genius of Whitney is emphasized—his passion for 
tools and the fashioning of gadgets, the development of the idea of a system 
of interchangeable parts which would permit the manufacture of large quan- 
tities of a single article or machine. 

To this reviewer, the most interesting part of the book is that dealing with 
the demonstration of the possibility of mass production of muskets Whitney 
gave to President John Adams and the heads of the executive departments in 
Washington. The picture is well drawn and the dialogue convincing. A minia- 
ture assembly line was arranged on a table before the governmental dignitaries 
and other public figures, and with a box of screws and a screw driver a musket 
was speedily produced. 

Readers who want a full-length biography of Eli Whitney or a historical 
novel replete with color and drama will read this book with disappointment, 
because it is neither. All of the places and most of the characters mentioned 
in the book are real, but the reader is not fully conscious of their reality. Even 
the plantation of Mrs. Nathanael Greene, ‘‘Mulberry Grove,” and the work- 
shop provided for Whitney by his partner Phineas Miller are blurred objects 
in the imagination. For anything approximating a comprehensive view of the 
man and his work, one must still rely on Denison Olmsted, Memoir of Eli 
Whitney, Esq. (1846) and Henry Howe, Memoirs of the Most Eminent 
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American Mechanics (1847), or, more conveniently, on the sketch in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography (XX, 157-60). 


New York University RALPH B. FLANDERS 


The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Volume V, August 28, 1824-March 
14, 1854; Volume VI, January 30, 1828-February 25, 1858. Edited by 
Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 530; x, 529. $3.25 a volume.) 


The original plans for the publication of the Houston writings, as announced 
in 1938, called for the completion of the work in six volumes by the end of 
1941, and the appearance of Volume VI in December, 1941, indicates the care 
with which those plans had been made. As the work proceeded, however, it 
became increasingly apparent that on at least one point the plans had not been 
adequate. The original publication program was based on the amount of ma- 
terial already available, with some allowance made for the possibility of uncov- 
ering other material along the way. No one could have been expected to fore- 
see, however, that enough additional material would be made available to 
require at least three extra volumes. This does not mean that the editors had 
failed to estimate accurately with regard to the amount of material in existence, 
but it does show that they had been too conservative in their estimate of the 
effect which the progress of publication would have upon a number of indi- 
viduals who were withholding Houston material from them. 

With the exception of sixteen documents belonging to the period covered 
by the first four volumes, the material presented in these two volumes falls 
within the period from March 1, 1847, to February 25, 1858, during all of 
which time Houston was a member of the United States Senate. That he was by 
no means an inactive senator is suggested by the fact that during those eleven 
years he delivered forty formal speeches, which consume a total of 557 pages 
in these volumes, while he is also credited with “Remarks,” varying in length 
from a few sentences to several pages, on eighty-three other occasions. The 
mere task of copying this material from the agate type of the Congressional 
Globe must have been stupendous, and Miss Williams has earned the gratitude 
of every present and future student of Texas history and of Houston for having 
made it available in more readable form. When brought together in this way, 
it serves as a mirror to reflect the wide range of interests of the man himself 
and his willingness to speak on almost any subject, even though his remarks 
were not always relevant. 

At least two important considerations are suggested by these speeches. The 
first of these grows out of the position taken by Houston in the course of the 
extended debates on problems connected with the sectional conflict. In speaking 
on the various questions which grew into the Compromise of 1850, he vigorously 
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defended Texas against proposed measures which he considered as attempted 
encroachments upon her territorial rights, but he also took an unequivocal stand 
against any proposal which seemed to him to undermine the integrity of the 
Union. And this attitude was consistently maintained by him throughout the 
remainder of his career. 

The second consideration is suggested by his persistent use of personal privi- 
lege to bring before the Senate rambling and argumentative reviews of his own 
past activities in connection with the development of affairs in Texas. As a 
result, much of the material in these two volumes has more bearing on events 
of the period from 1835 to 1845 than upon the period in which the speeches 
were delivered. Thus the historian of the Republic of Texas will be forced to 
use these volumes as well as the earlier ones in order to obtain a conception of 
the difference between the contemporary view of the events and the later ex- 
planation of those same events. We find him quarreling with every other ex- 
president of the Republic, as well as with numerous other former associates, and 
using the floor of the Senate as the arena. As one follows his castigation of one 
leader after another, the conviction grows that he thoroughly enjoyed such 
controversies. 

The correspondence contained in these volumes consists of about 150 letters, 
most of which have not previously appeared in print. They may be classified 
in three broad categories: (1) letters on public affairs and political activities; 
(2) correspondence with friends on personal matters; and (3) letters to his wife 
and children. On the whole, they furnish an insight into an aspect of Houston's 
character which would be missed completely in any estimate based solely on his 
speeches and public career. 

It is gratifying to know that plans have been made to proceed with the pub- 
lication until Houston’s entire career has been covered. The remaining three 
volumes should prove especially valuable because of the part which he played 
in trying to prevent the secession of Texas at the beginning of the Civil War, 
and it is to be hoped that the plan can be carried forward without serious in- 
terruption. 


Vanderbilt University WILLIAM C. BINKLEY 


The Medical Reports of John Y. Bassett, M. D., The Alabama Student. With 
an introduction by Daniel C. Elkin, M. D. ({Springfield, Illinois}: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1941. Pp. x, 62. Illustrations, appendix. $1.50.) 


The two articles which form the body of this volume were originally printed 
in Southern Medical Reports (of New Orleans) in 1849 and 1850, but were 
brought to the world’s attention some fifty years ago when they inspired Sir 
William Osler to investigate their author, an activity which resulted in his 
famous essay, “An Alabama Student.” So far as is known, these two reports, 
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“On the Topography, Climate and Diseases of Madison County, Ala.” and “On 
the Climate and Diseases of Huntsville and its Vicinity for the Year 1850,” 
comprise Dr. Bassett’s entire contribution to medical literature. But in them 
he erupts with enough discursive brilliance to justify the reputation Osler has 
given him. Keen clinical observations and descriptions of surgical techniques 
are intermingled with philosophical remarks and Biblical exegesis, and the whole 
is salted with ironic sallies at the expense of quacks, ignoramuses, and ‘‘regulars” 
who persisted in prescribing gargantuan doses of quinine and calomel. 

Some of the case histories are pure farce, and the resemblance of Bassett’s 
writings to such classics of southern frontier humor as Longstreet’s Georgia 
Scenes and Baldwin’s The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi is striking. 
But the humor is incidental, and it is probably the symptom not of callousness but 
of a perverse tenderness, which, confronted with so much malpractice and suffer- 
ing, was forced to choose between laughing and weeping. Dr. Bassett had the 
advantage of the best training of his time. After a few years in practice he 
became one of the few Americans to go to Paris for work under the great 
pathologists who were founding modern medical science. This training and a 
skeptical mind seem to have sharpened his powers of observation and to have 
made him less than patient with his ill-prepared colleagues. The reports are 
well worth reading as pictures of nineteenth century medicine and as the 
products of an interesting mind. 

The introduction by Professor Daniel C. Elkin, of Emory University Medi- 
cal School, and a hitherto unpublished letter from one of Bassett’s office-pupils, 
provide necessary materials on the author's personality and career. The little 
volume is beautifully printed and is attractively illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches. 


Lake Forest College G. W. ADAMS 


Gail Borden, Pioneer. By Clarence R. Wharton. (San Antonio: Naylor Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. ix, 229. Illustrations, bibliography. $2.50.) 


In Gail Borden, Pioneer, the late Clarence R. Wharton, with law as a profes- 
sion and Texas history as a hobby, did not achieve, and perhaps did not even 
attempt, a definitive biography of Gail Borden. He did succeed, however, in 
revealing an interesting personality—schoolteacher, surveyor, adventurer in 
trade, colonist, ginner, blacksmith, printer, journalist, Collector for the Port of 
Galveston, and inventor. 

It was in his role as inventor that Borden served best. He made three major 
inventions, only one of which succeeded in his lifetime. First he devised a ve- 
hicle which could be driven by the wind, on land or sea, but the maiden voyage 
of this strange amphibious monster ended disastrously when it overturned on 
the beach at Galveston, plunging its occupants into the sea. In the processing 
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of meat he was a little more successful, but his great achievement was that for 
which his name is famous—the condensing of milk. The story of his grappling 
with science, about which he reputedly knew nothing; of his completing the 
process of condensing milk after years of perseverance; and of his matching his 
wit and genius against the trickery and chicanery of red-tape officials in the 
Washington Patent Office is both revealing and fascinating. 

The author reverted to the medieval practice of including much extraneous 
material in order to give his narrative the appearance of completeness. For in- 
stance, he included two chapters which deal with the Texas Revolution, ‘"The 
Bordens Go to War’’ and “The Bordens Still at War,” in which Gail’s name is 
scarcely mentioned, and then only to say that he joined the army but that it 
was decided that “he should stay with the printing press.” In the thirty pages 
devoted to war there is no evidence that he fired a shot or even carried a gun. 
This fault extends to other parts of the book, and the reader may search page 
after page and fail to find even the name of Gail Borden. 

There are numerous errors in the book, typographical and otherwise. The 
words “unwieldy,” “aggravated,” “‘Iguala,” ‘‘Chriesman,” “dictatorial,” and ‘‘mo- 
mentous” are misspelled, to mention only a few. Among the factual errors are 
the statements that La Salle first saw the shores of Texas in 1687 (1685) ; that 
James H. Bell (Josiah H. Bell) was Austin’s confidential assistant; that no set- 
tlement could be made within ten miles (ten leagues) of the coast; that the Con- 
stitutional Convention met on March 2 (March 1); that Houston began his 
retreat from Gonzales on March 11 (March 13) ; and that the Texans drove Col- 
onel Bradburn out of Texas (removed by Mexican authorities) in 1832. 

Notwithstanding the errors which mar many of its pages, the book deserves 
to be read. As a matter of fact, there are certain descriptive passages within its 
covers which make it quite readable. A case in point is the description of the 
ghastly yellow fever epidemic on Galveston Island in 1834: 

“One fine day in the early autumn, when the Island was in full bloom, when 
the oleander with its various colors made each garden a blaze of glory and the 
trade winds blew so soothingly, so softly that one must believe that the world 
was immune from pestilence and death, the awful news swept the little seaport 
city that a man had died with yellow fever and that others had been stricken. 
There was a panic—wagons, crowded carriages, people hurrying little children 
along in groups, Negroes with wheelbarrows bending under great burdens, 
crowds hastening to the wharves and crowding the boats that were frantically 
struggling to get to sea—to go somewhere, anywhere. All were fleeing from 
something silent, unseen, infernal.” 

These and other satisfying passages rescue the book from complete oblivion, 
and make it worthy of a place among the treasures of a booklover. 


San Marcos State College CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
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Conflict: The American Civil War. By George Fort Milton. (New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii, 433. Maps. $3.50.) 


This is the third of three Civil War volumes by the author. The narrative opens 
with April 12, 1861, when the venerable Edmund Ruffin pulled a lanyard which 
set off the secessionist bombardment of Fort Sumter. It closes with Joseph E. 
Johnston’s surrender of the Army of Tennesee on April 26, 1865. Mr. Milton, 
one of the South’s own historians, presents a thoroughly delightful account of 
what transpired between these two events. Catchy chapter headings conspire with 
a steadiness of focus to sustain the interest which a master stylist provokes from 
the start. 

Ingenious speculation and an interesting appraisal of the psychic factor give 
distinction to what is otherwise largely an orthodox account of battles, cam- 
paigns, politics, finance, diplomacy, and personalities. The might-have-beens 
of the Peninsular Campaign, of the southern thrust of 1863, of the Confederate 
handling of the war effort, and, indeed, of almost every phase of the conflict both 
North and South might conceivably annoy the sensitive reader. At no time, how- 
ever, do these postulates throw the story off focus. The historian and especially 
the casual reader will find in this feature some merit and more than a modicum 
of charm. 

The reader is constantly reminded of the failure of Jefferson Davis to co-ordi- 
nate the Confederate war effort. The southern chieftain fought three separate 
military struggles, but never a war. Hence the Confederacy’s collapse. Not all 
students of southern history will agree that Davis in his resentment of Governors 
Vance and Brown acted as a “pettifogging controversialist rather than the head 
of a nascent nation.’’ It is also asserted that the Confederate leader had a poor 
sense of timing. And finally, his pre-Sumter prejudices kept him from making 
the most of his generals. His feud with Joseph E. Johnston was fatal. Davis is 
held to have been generally at fault; Johnston is usually defended, although his 
temperamental lacks do not go unrecognized. 

Especially noteworthy are the intimate biographical sketches. The account is 
also pleasantly reinforced with anecdotes aplenty and with the author's own re- 
freshing observations. Mr. Milton exhibits a remarkable familiarity with the war's 
terrain and how it figured in the day-by-day thrusts of the embattled hosts. Chosen 
for munificent praise are Nathan Bedford Forrest, Joseph E. Johnston, Gideon 
Welles, W. T. Sherman, Lee, and Lincoln. Sherman alone among the northern 
leaders understood the economics of warfare. Thus his total war after Atlanta, a 
bold thrust which it would appear his West Point training did not suggest. 
Neither Sherman nor Grant had a very high regard for the Military Academy, 
and Mr. Milton observes that West Pointers, Lee and Johnston excepted, who 
after graduation continued in the peacetime army developed an obesity of mind 
and a flabbiness of will. 

Brief attention is accorded the socio-economic phase of the war. Social welfare, 
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it is pointed out, was totally lacking in the tax program of the Lincoln govern- 
ment—an interesting but certainly not a startling omission. Moreover, the war's 
demands on northern economy set the stage for the post-Appomattox drift to- 
wards monopoly, a fait accompli once the high tariff-“bloody shirt” alliance 
achieved its goal. Thus it is implied that Lincoln, the great democrat and altru- 
ist, was the focal point of a movement which ironically enough turned out to be 
anti-Lincoln. 

A few factual and typographical blemishes were noted. Several items in a 
rather inadequate bibliography are incorrectly listed. There is a serviceable index, 
but no documentation. 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania HORACE MONTGOMERY 


The Army of Tennessee: A Military History. By Stanley F. Horn. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. Pp. xiii, 503. Illustrations, maps. $3.75.) 


The ascendancy of Lee in Virginia and the remoteness and extent of the thea- 
ter of operations from the Confederate capital have, so far as the general reader 
is concerned, consigned the Confederate Army of Tennessee to an undeserved 
oblivion. Likewise, until recent years, students of the Civil War period have 
been little concerned with the army and its operations and leadership. 

Mr. Horn has performed a notable service in giving a continuous narrative of 
the operations of the Army of Tennessee from Shiloh to Nashville. In the inter- 
val it marched and fought over an area many times as large as the Virginia sector. 
In fact any one of its five or six principal campaigns took place in a region larger 
than that over which Lee’s army in Virginia operated. Its functions in protecting 
the granary of the Confederacy—the Lower South and contiguous areas—and in 
keeping open rail communications with Virginia were very important, and it de- 
served better success and more able leadership. Soon after its disastrous defeat at 
Nashville in December, 1864, the Confederacy collapsed, an indication, if any be 
needed, of its importance. 

The death of General Albert Sidney Johnston at Shiloh introduced an element 
of discord into the leadership of the forces soon to be known as the Army of 
Tennessee. President Davis replaced Johnston's successor, Beauregard, by Brax- 
ton Bragg under circumstances that led to some immediate dissension and gave 
promise of more to come. Bragg, an excellent chief of staff, lacked the de- 
cision needed to insure success to his well-conceived plans when commander of 
an army in the field. Too often he allowed himself to be distracted from his proper 
objective by unforeseen events and by maneuvers of his opponent. This happened 
in Kentucky in the summer of 1862 when he went off to inaugurate a secession 
governor of Kentucky instead of preventing Buell’s army from reaching Louis- 
ville. It happened again during the preliminaries of the Chickamauga campaign 
when he allowed Rosecrans’s maneuvers to confuse him. 

With the exception of Franklin and Nashville, the accounts of the various bat- 
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tles are sketchy and disconnected. This is particularly true of the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. The author says that the engagement at Munfordsville, Kentucky, in 
September, 1862, was brought on “by an unauthorized and unwise attack” (p. 
168), and then calls ‘‘Bragg’s failure to fight at Munfordsville one of the great- 
est crisis of the whole war—probably its greatest moral crisis” (p. 171), but he 
does not elaborate. He ascribes no importance to Bragg’s trip to help inaugurate 
Governor Hawes (p. 177). While Bragg’s army was awaiting his return, Buell 
hurried by on his way to Louisville; Bragg had sacrificed his advantage and the 
initiative with it. The account of this Kentucky campaign is confused and in- 
complete. 

The author criticizes Bragg at every opportunity, but does not explain why 
Davis so long retained him in command. The same is true of Davis's continued 
support of Hood and of Pemberton. 

The author suggests without other authority than that of ‘Old soldiers and 
old residents’’ that ‘Hood was drunk” (p. 392) the night Schofield, on his way 
to Franklin, marched past the Confederate bivouacs at Spring Hill. If Hood were 
“drunk,” it is more likely that he was “drunk” from nervous fatigue than from 
intoxicating liquor. He was tired and worn out physically and nervously. In ad- 
dition he lacked that quality of robustness so necessary in any commander of a 
fighting army. He had lost a leg and an arm in battle and was not physically fit. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that with the possible exception of 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, every commander of the Confederate Army of 
Tennessee—Beauregard, Bragg, Joseph E. Johnston, and Hood—lacked physical 
fitness in one important way or another. Lee in Virginia, on the other hand, en- 
joyed normal health throughout the war. 

In spite of the defeat of armies in adjacent areas—at New Orleans, at Vicksburg, 
at Savannah, and elsewhere—the Army of Tennessee fought on until it was 
driven from the frozen, ice-covered battlefield of Nashville, a mere shell. What 
remained as an organized force retreated successfully southward across the Ten- 
nessee River and westward to Corinth, Mississippi, where, for all practical pur- 
poses, its career ended. 

The author would have added to the usefulness of his book if he had included 
a table showing the organization and leadership of the Army of Tennessee. Be- 
yond characterizing its membership as ‘‘a fine-looking lot—strong, lean, long- 
bodied fighters” (p. 259), there is no indication as to where these “fighters” 
came from nor who were their subordinate leaders. Likewise, account is seldom 
taken of the numerical inferiority of the Confederates to their opponents, nor is 
the poor use of cavalry discussed or suggested as being a cause for limited suc- 
cess or for defeats. 

The narrative, at points, evidences the use of special critical studies, but the 
bibliography is made up almost entirely of accounts by participants or their ad- 
vocates. There are some errors of statement, none of them important, and occa- 
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sional slips that can easily be corrected. There are a number of illustrations and 
several useful maps. The end-paper map, showing the theater of operations, puts 
Augusta, Georgia, out of place on a river that enters the Atlantic Ocean at 
Charleston, South Carolina, thus appearing to put the latter city in Georgia. 

This book is a valuable and useful addition to the Confederate military his- 
tory of the War Between the States. It deserves wide reading. 


Locust Valley, New York THOMAS ROBSON Hay 


Lincoln and the Radicals. By T. Harry Williams. (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1941. Pp. 413. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 


The Civil War was a double conflict. It was a war between two armies; it 
was likewise a fight within the Federal government for its control. Before the 
struggle started, factionalism had developed within the Republican party and 
from this internal division arose a strife which endangered the northern cause. 
The most powerful of these factions was the Radicals, for the most part mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress who had been Whigs and who were now ruth- 
lessly determined to punish the South and the Democratic party. 

The main concern of the author of this book is to show the working of the 
mechanism the Radicals created with which to insure the accomplishment of their 
object; this was the Committee on the Conduct of the War. The chief episodes 
treated are the war by this Committee upon McClellan and other Democratic 
West Point graduates, the drive of the Radicals for emancipation, and their strug- 
gle to curb the power of Lincoln. 

The work is based on a thorough examination of the papers of the Radicals 
themselves, notably the Stanton, Chandler, Trumbull, and twelve other collec- 
tions. These have been so thoroughly canvassed with such excellent results that 
it is all the more surprising that there are no citations from at least a dozen other 
wartime political collections easily accessible. Perhaps some of them may have 
been examined and yielded no results; for others the author has probably de- 
pended upon printed citations embodied in the work of biographers and editors 
without statement as to whether the originals were likewise consulted. 

The result is very readable; the evidence is well handled and never hinders the 
story. The portraits of the Radicals are well drawn, and a just and striking dis- 
cussion of their bitter tempers is before us. However, little attention is given to 
their background, to the reasons for their bitterness which usually had prewar 
origins. Their effectiveness in controlling Lincoln seems to this reviewer exagger- 
ated. The President wielded arbitrary powers despite them. The concessions which 
he made to them were generally yielded at his own time and in a way which gen- 
erally resulted in some advantage to himself. At the time he was assassinated, he 
had been triumphantly re-elected, the war had been won, and he was proceeding 
with reconstruction despite the scolding threats which he had heard so often and 
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knew so well. However, he was sufficiently yielding to give the author a “case.” 
The nature of Lincoln's wartime strength as a politician and administrator will 
be debated for some little time to come. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NICHOLS 


George B. McClellan: The Man Who Saved the Union. By H. J. Eckenrode and 


Bryan Conrad. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 
xi, 296. Illustrations, maps. $3.50.) 


Dr. Eckenrode and Colonel Conrad advance high claims for General McClel- 
lan. He saved the Union twice during the Civil War, by reorganizing and making 
ready for the field again the armies that had been beaten at First and Second 
Manassas. He possessed a keener topographical sense than any other American 
general; he was in 1861 the best trained officer the army had ever had; almost 
alone of his contemporaries he understood the importance of an efficient staff ; he 
anticipated the modern German army in his insistence upon painstaking prepara- 
tion before fighting; he realized the value of maps as did no other general except 
Stonewall Jackson; he was the first American officer to make artillery a decisive 
factor in battle; and he gained the affection of his men to a greater degree than 
any other American general. He was “essentially a military engineer and a great 
one.” He was also “essentially an artillerist and a great one.” His feat of taking 
the Army of the Potomac across Lee’s front to a new base on the James during 
the Seven Days and his reorganization of Pope’s badly defeated army entitle him 
to a place among the great soldiers. 

The reviewer suspects that some of these statements contain a mite of exagger- 
ation, but he agrees with the authors that McClellan was a master of the art of 
war and the ablest of the Union generals. He also thinks that politics, as practiced 
by the Radical Republican “bosses,” prevented McClellan from capturing Rich- 
mond, and that politics, as practiced by Republican propagandists and accepted 
by historians, has deprived the General of the high niche in military history that 
is rightfully his. It was McClellan’s misfortune to command the eastern army 
too soon. In 1862 Lincoln, Congress, and the people were possessed by the de- 
lusion that one smashing victory would end the war, that McClellan had only to 
parade his army through Virginia, scatter the Confederate hosts, and march tri- 
umphantly into Richmond. The country demanded the impossible. Later Grant, 
with an army vastly superior to Lee’s, had to spend nine weary months of siege 
before he could take the city. McClellan was expected to accomplish the task in 
one short campaign with an army little if any larger than the one he faced. Had 
he been given the command in 1864 when the administration at last realized 
that war was a costly, grim business, there is every reason to believe that he 
would have achieved victory and would have emerged as the laureled hero of 
the great struggle. 


This is not a full-length picture of McClellan. His career before and after the 
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war receive scant attention. The authors focus their story on the Peninsula Cam- 
paign and Sharpsburg. Their descriptions of these battles are excellent. They 
know the terrain thoroughly, down to the last ravine and swamp. Consequently 
their account has a vivid clarity that no armchair historian could equal, and is a 
contribution to military history. The diagrams of the battles are superb. 

When the authors move from the battlefields to the backstairs political intrigues 
in Washington, they are not on such sure ground. They know that politics had 
something to do with depriving McClellan on the eve of the Peninsula Cam- 
paign of at least 40,000 men that he had intended to use. For this they blame 
Stanton. In reality the Radical Republican leaders planned this piece of sabotage, 
and Stanton and the Committee on the Conduct of the War executed the details. 
The Radicals were determined that the war must not end without the death of 
slavery; McClellan, a Democratic general, must not be permitted to succeed. As 
they do not know the whole story of the partisan opposition to McClellan, so also 
the authors do not see how intensely the General himself played the political 
game. He favored Democratic generals; he angled for the support of papers like 
Bennett's Herald ; and he hobnobbed with the Democratic politicos. He sacrificed 
a loyal subordinate, Stone, to appease the Radicals. The whole conduct of the war 
was shot through with politics, and McClellan was far from being an exception. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


Fightin’ Joe’ Wheeler. By John P. Dyer. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 417. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.00.) 


General Joseph Wheeler's long public career fell into three distinct periods: 
(1) as Confederate cavalry commander in the West, (2) congressman from 
northern Alabama, (3) major general of volunteers in the War with Spain and 
in the Philippines. The second and third stem from the first, and in neither did 
he win a fame that is likely to endure. His best claim to historical immortality is 
in the quality of his service as chief of cavalry of the Army of Tennessee. But 
even here his reputation is increasingly overshadowed by that of his fellow officer 
and quondam subordinate, Nathan Bedford Forrest, now regarded as not only 
the ablest Confederate cavalryman in the West but also one of the greatest of all 
time. Since Forrest’s abilities were not unrecognized at the time, how did it hap- 
pen that Wheeler and not he was made chief of cavalry of that army? If Bragg, 
who first placed Wheeler in the post, were prejudiced, were Johnston and Hood, 
his successors, also prejudiced? What were Wheeler's special qualifications? 
What did he have that Forrest did not have? Dr. Dyer provides the answers. 

A graduate of West Point in 1859, Wheeler had attended a cavalry school and 
had spent a few months on the frontier with the Mounted Rifles when, his state 
(Georgia) having seceded, he resigned and entered the Confederate service. As 
colonel of an infantry regiment he handled his men skillfully at Shiloh, in both 
attack and retreat. Transferred to the cavalry he soon proved his ability at outpost 
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and reconnaissance work; and during the Kentucky campaign Bragg was so 
pleased with him that he made the young officer (barely twenty-six years old) his 
chief of cavalry and urged his promotion. Forrest, stationed on Bragg’s flank in 
this same campaign, showed his distaste for such routine work and was permitted 
to return to Tennessee. In the retreat from Kentucky, Wheeler covered the rear 
and flanks so well that not a wagon nor a gun was lost. 

It is now possible to see why Bragg preferred Wheeler to the fierce, untutored 
genius from Tennessee. To some extent, of course, he was moved by the preju- 
dice of the professionally trained soldier against the nonprofessional ; but he had 
sounder reasons. Wheeler had already been schooled in the conventional uses of 
the cavalry division of the field army—in reconnaissance, in outpost work, in 
fending off enemy reconnaissance, in covering movements, in being ‘‘the eyes and 
ears” of the commander. Moreover, he was brimming with energy, tireless, cheer- 
fully subordinate, a teamworker, while Forrest disliked to work under the direc- 
tion of a superior whose judgment he distrusted and was best in an independent 
command. That Wheeler was inferior to Forrest in the qualities which have 
placed the Tennessean among the great warriors of America is too evident to 
require demonstration ; but even so, he was better fitted than “Old Bedford” to 
be chief of cavalry under a Bragg. Paradoxically, Forrest could have filled 
Bragg’s place more easily than Wheeler's. 

In the campaigns which followed under Bragg, Johnston, and Hood the young 
cavalry chief proved his mettle; but he was seldom successful when he attempted 
large-scale raids or independent operations. In the last months, as the Confeder- 
ate forces grew weaker, he found his task harder, failed more often, and gradually 
lost his grip on his officers and men. Dr. Dyer thinks he was not responsible for 
many of the depredations attributed to his cavalry, and other evidence not cited 
supports this conclusion. In February, 1865, he was replaced by Wade Hampton. 
In May he was captured, sent North with the Jefferson Davis party, imprisoned 
for two months, and then paroled. 

In the postwar years, as businessman, planter, and “Bourbon” Democratic 
congressman, his restless energy and attention to details brought him success, but 
not eminence. In Congress he worked and fought for his district and his party 
much as he had for the Army of Tennessee. He kept on the alert against hostile 
legislation ; he charged headlong against the protective tariff; he made frequent 
sorties (“‘little fly-away speeches”) against Republican and Populist policies; he 
gave obedient support to his party chiefs; but he never became a leader himself. 
Nevertheless, he displayed enough tactical ability in handling the discontented 
farmers of his district to win election to Congress eight successive times. 

When President McKinley made him a major general of volunteers in the War 
with Spain, he saw a new opportunity to win military renown. As the symbol of 
a reunited country he attracted much attention while fighting in Cuba and later in 
the Philippines; but though he buzzed about with all his former energy and 
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courage, it is quite clear that he never quite mastered the newer weapons and 
techniques of warfare. He was popular, but he barely missed being a little ridic- 
ulous. 

Dr. Dyer has done his work well. Although his portrayal of General Wheeler 
is sympathetic, it is discriminating. This reviewer wishes there were some more 
detailed accounts of the General's tactical dispositions in the western campaigns, 
but understands the difficulties of describing them. Also, he is inclined to suspect 
that the growing use of cavalry as mounted infantry was less an innovation of 
Wheeler and his contemporaries than the inevitable consequence of the greater 
fire power of the new carbines and rifles. The few minor errors noted do not 
seriously mar this very useful and welcome addition to the Southern Biography 
Series. 


University of Texas CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


The Last Years of Henry Timrod, 1864-1867. Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 184. $2.50.) 


The appeal of the book is limited in that it is meant to be read as well-edited 
source material. Its scope is much greater than the title indicates, and in bring- 
ing together much “essential” information—correct, detailed, and mostly new— 
the editor really expands to the point of changing our conception of the poet. 

Timrod’s letters to Rachel Lyons, for example, show that the gloom that he 
felt after returning from actual participation in the war can be attributed in part 
to lack of employment. If the early years of the war (1861 to 1863) were chast- 
ening, the next period was fruitful. From 1863 until the destruction of Columbia 
by Sherman, he served as a newspaper editor. Although restive in a subordinate 
position, he grew in stature as a prose writer and critic. Elaboration of this point 
is perhaps the most significant reward of the editor's research, especially because 
the war fairly silenced Timrod as a poet. The ‘dwarf’ newspaper essays here re- 
printed clarify what Professor Hubbell has said elsewhere about Timrod’s oppo- 
sition to theories of literary provincialism current in the South after 1850. Next, 
a comparative wealth of information amplifies the classic letter on Reconstruction 
in which Timrod said, ‘I not only don’t write verse now, but I feel perfectly 
indifferent to the fate of what I have written” (p. 61) ; plans to resume work on 
a newspaper were given up only a few days before he died of tuberculosis. 

The “last years” include other matters, as the devotion of Hayne and others 
to the task of making secure Timrod’s reputation, which is also of interest as a 
part of a broader subject—the re-establishment of connections with northern pub- 
lishers after the war. On the other extreme, and not a little surprising, is the 
emergence of the poet’s father, William Henry Timrod, from a vague position 
as a “minor poet’’ of Charleston into a character most interesting in his own right 
for a sturdy literary republicanism. In this, as in the entire contents, there is a 
timely appeal: fortitude in adversity. 
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Slightly disconcerting is the absence of editorial distinction between text and 
quotations. 


University of Tennessee Guy MILEs 


The Springs of Virginia. Life, Love, and Death at the Waters, 1775-1900. By 
Perceval Reniers. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
Pp. x, 301. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


In a lively and entertaining style Mr. Reniers has written the first account of 
the Springs of Virginia from Revolutionary days to the end of the nineteenth 
century. He has subtitled it Life, Love, and Death at the Waters, and if he con- 
fines himself to the first two and ignores the third, it is all in the tradition of 
these once-famous resorts, where the banner of society flew above the banner of 
the invalids. 

The first attempt to attract fashionables as well as invalids was made in 1775, 
when the Virginia Assembly provided for the laying out of a town around Warm 
Spring, where rheumatics of colonial days, including young George Washington, 
often came to bathe. The new spa was called Bath, after the celebrated Bath in 
England ; and although at first it consisted of log huts and tents, it became known, 
like its prototype, for its theater, tea parties, gambling, occasional duels, and, as 
James K. Paulding observed in 1816, “‘all the airs, graces, paraphernalia, caprices 
and elegances of the most fashionable assembly.” The glories of Bath (later called 
Berkeley Springs) were soon dimmed by a group of watering places which were 
developed in southwest Virginia. By the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
the Springs region, some 170 miles in circumference, and straddling the present 
boundary between Virginia and West Virginia, attracted each summer the best 
society of the South, from Baltimore to New Orleans. Visitors who could afford 
it took the Springs Tour, going in turn to such spas as the Warm, the Hot, the 
White Sulphur, the Sweet, the Salt Sulphur, and the Red Sulphur, at each of 
which waters the society and the attractions varied. But everyone, sooner or later, 
went to White Sulphur, ‘the largest and most picturesque, the most popular and 
the most execrated of the Virginia Mineral Springs.” 

To this Queen of the Springs, Mr. Reniers has devoted most of his book. In 
spite of its bad food, uncomfortable lodgings, and discourteous managers, White 
Sulphur was the favorite resort of wealthy planters, political notables, and ladies 
who at this famous “Marriage Market’ sought husbands for their daughters. The 
Singletons and Hamptons and Mercers and Hendersons vied with each other in 
the elegance of their private cottages and the lavishness of their entertainments. 
Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren, and John Tyler held court and relaxed over 
cards and mint juleps. And Colonel William Pope, a combination of Beau Nash 
and Ward McAllister, presided over the ballroom and controlled the membership 
of the Billing, Wooing, and Cooing Society. 

Mr. Reniers paints this social panorama through the decades: the annual 
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migration to the mountains of Virginia; the changing characters and customs; 
the influence of boom times and hard times; the general muster each summer, 
as Captain Marryat called it, “under the banner of folly.” After the Civil War 
young ladies were thrilled by the visits of General Lee, and heeded his advice not 
to snub the Northerners, who came in ever-increasing numbers and finally made 
White Sulphur more of a national than a regional resort. The last decades of the 
century witnessed the swank of four-in-hands, the swagger of the social clubs, 
the horse-racing fever, and the breaking down of old conventions, even though 
General Jo Lane Stern did his best to carry on the genteel tradition of Colonel 
Pope. Above all, this was “The Golden Age of Belledom,” distinguished by 
such charmers as Mary Triplett, Mattie Ould, May Handy, and Irene Langhorne, 
who became the Gibson Girl of the Gay Nineties. The tempo of living became 
faster, gayer, and more strenuous, with belles who played golf and even baseball, 
who wielded tennis rackets, drove smart tandems, and did quadrilles on horse- 
back. When the automobile came in, the Springs went out of fashion. 

Although Mr. Reniers has no footnote references, he has drawn heavily on 
manuscripts, newspapers, travelers’ accounts, and other contemporary printed 
sources for this delightful book. It is a handsome volume, with many well-chosen 
illustrations in black-and-white and with charming colored reproductions adapted 
by Mrs. Reniers from the originals by J. H. B. Latrobe. 


University of Virginia BERNARD Mayo 


High Lights and Travels of a Southern Highlander. By William Milburn Dye. 
(Etowah, Tennessee: The Author, 1941. Pp. xxv, 328. Illustrations, table.) 


‘The men who grew up in this westward facing country were the first genuine 
Americans.” Thus wrote Dr. Ellen Churchill Semple in her thought-provoking 
treatise, American History and Its Geographic Conditions. It was in this area 
that the precursors of Dr. Dye first saw the light of day. Here they lived, built 
their one-room log cabins, tilled the fields, and raised their families. The author 
of High Lights and Travels of a Southern Highlander was a product of such sur- 
roundings, reflecting in his own life and character the ruggedness of the moun- 
tains and the calm serenity of the streams. 

This book is divided equally between two subjects: ‘High Lights,” devoted to 
a graphic account of the early life of Dr. Dye and his varied experiences as a 
pastor, and “Travels,” delineating the European scene as well as the American. 
Another quotation from Dr. Semple indicates how the frontier moulded and 
shaped those that grew up within its confines. “In the cabin clearings of the 
western wilderness, beyond the barrier of the mountains, English institutions took 
on a new stamp of republicanism, society became more purely democratic, and 
the new-born American looked only to his own strong arm for aid, to his own 
strong intellect for counsel.” The school days of William Dye, his courtship, and 
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his ministry, which took him to several sections of the United States, all reflected 
those inherent characteristics of a southern highlander. 

The student of southern history will be somewhat disappointed at the limited 
space allotted to the southwestern Virginia mountain area. The mountains and 
the valleys, their bottom land under cultivation, extending in numerous places far 
up the hillsides, are the home of an individualistic people. Their speech, arts and 
crafts, songs, and mannerisms are an interesting carry-over from the frontier days. 
A careful analysis of how the Dye family fitted into this picture and became an 
important factor in developing the modern American would have increased the 
value of this account to the reader. The clergy will find in this book an interest- 
ing commentary of a fellow traveler and may derive inspiration from it, while 
the history student will discover that this narrative falls in the class of literature 
designated as a memoir. If considered as a memoir, this account merits the atten- 
tion of local and church historians. 


National Capital Parks RANDLE B. TRUETT 


The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897. By Charles Callan Tansill. 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 1940. Pp. xxxix, 800. Frontispiece. 
$5.00.) 


This is a dull book. If there be any, and there are such, who prefer to seek 
knowledge on a stony road running through vast arid plains, they can test their 
endurance with this book. The explanation is to be found not in the subject but 
in the author’s method. It is true that Bayard was not a vivid person, that his 
memoranda and letters reveal only a pedestrian mind plodding resolutely to ob- 
vious conclusions, and that he was always tiresomely correct. Yet it is also true 
that, if Bayard lacked captivating or exciting qualities, his stanch decency, his 
efforts to do what was right, and his basic good judgment command more and 
more respect as they appear in one episode after another. It is also true that the 
various diplomatic problems for which Bayard had to seek solutions during his 
four years as secretary of state and during his mission to Great Britain include 
many that have received and will continue to receive much attention from stu- 
dents. There is no reason why an account of Bayard’s activities in these interesting 
events should not have been a readable, or even an enjoyable, book. 

That it is a wearit ss to the flesh is the responsibility of the author. Were Dr. 
Tansill a neophyte it would be possible to believe that here is another of the 
many instances where materials have mastered an author, or where a graduate 
student has refused to discard any note he took. But Dr. Tansill is a mature 
scholar and the author of several other books; so his method in writing this one 
must have been deliberately chosen. The method is that of extensive quotation— 
quotation after quotation, sometimes preceded or followed by an entirely satis- 
factory summary which makes the extensive quotation superfluous, and sometimes 
held together with the thinnest possible mortar of text or interpretation. Page 
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after page contains quotations introduced by a sentence saying on such and such 
a date someone wrote to someone, or saying that someone replied. The impression 
is one of notes strung together and of an indiscriminate inclusion of notes. The 
result is that even scholars will read the book only when necessary and with effort. 
The result also is that the book is a mine of source material for the scholars who 
are seriously concerned about the subjects treated. 

It is as a collection of source materials that the book will chiefly be used, and 
its value as such is not inconsiderable. The sources drawn upon are the orthodox 
ones for formal diplomatic history. In addition to the many quotations from the 
official correspondence of the State Department and the numerous memoranda 
Bayard prepared to record his verbal negotiations with the representatives of for- 
eign governments, there are hundreds of extracts from his semiofficial letters 
to and from other officials and many from his strictly private letters. Although 
most of the material comes from the State Department files and from the pre- 
viously unused Bayard collection, many other private collections are represented, 
including some in Canadian archives. 

Rich as are the new materials presented, they do not change significantly any 
of the major features of the accounts previously given. They do fill in many de- 
tails, and they do illuminate many dark corners. Any student will find new details 
concerning the Samoan question ; the difficulties attending the exclusion of Chi- 
nese immigrants ; the fisheries and sealing disputes with Canada, which are treated 
at great length, and in the course of which the United States insisted that Canada 
was only a colony and should not participate in the negotiations of the mother 
country with us; relations with the Hawaiian government in the period just prior 
to the first attempt at annexation; the difficulties of maintaining proper and 
unentangled relations with such a country as Korea; the Venezuela incident of 
1895; the growth and precarious existence of good relations with Great Britain ; 
and the problem of conducting foreign relations under the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the United States. 


University of Washington W. Strutt Hott 


Possum Trot. By H. C. Nixon. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. 
Pp. xi, 192. Illustrations, addenda. $2.50.) 


This little volume is as unpretentious as it is unconventional in conception and 
execution. “It mirrors the progress and poverty, the problems and promises of 
the South, of the nation, of democracy” (p. 11) by portraying the impact of the 
great economic and social forces of the last seventy-five years on the microscopic, 
rural community of ‘Possum Trot,” Alabama. It is an epic of little people—the 
little people who in the aggregate are the rural South—who are, indeed, rural 
America. Its annals portray venerable patriarchs, ex-slaves, Hard-Shell Baptists, 
and ne’er-do-wells. Some of its citizens, like Bill Nixon, by unremitting toil and 
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native shrewdness acquired substantial competences—most of them toiled hard 
and reaped little. 

Professor Nixon's reminiscences picture vividly the farm and rural community 
life of a bygone era. There are nostalgic notes, as in the description of his fa- 
ther's country store with its stick candy, its rich aroma of freshly ground coffee, 
its patent medicines (purveyed with free songbooks), and the smell of oranges 
at Christmastime. There are many humorous touches and unforgettable notes of 
pathos. The homemade coffins with their pitiful white cotton pillows, which 
added only $1.50 to the store account of the bereaved tenant family, speak more 
poignantly of poverty than do columns of census figures. The observation that the 
Jim Green place which once produced twelve to fifteen bales of cotton and plenty 
of prime corn now yields only four bales and scarcely any corn, as well as the re- 
flection that the Weaver homestead will not again defray the cost of a college edu- 
cation from its cutover lands and denuded hillsides, bring home more clearly the 
tragedy of deforestation and erosion than formidable statistics of erudite tomes. 
Does Possum Trot alone cry out that ‘‘the living go and the dead return” (p. 21), 
as people continue to be the South’s “biggest export crop” (p. 68) ? 

Much has changed in Possum Trot in recent years, as railroad has been supple- 
mented by concrete highway, and neighboring urban centers have claimed their 
toll of laborers and shoppers. Local loyalties have declined, for the great loss of 
Possum Trot has been institutional, with the disappearance of mill, store, and 
even church as local community centers. Possum Trotters ‘don’t worry about hell 
as they used to” (p. 68) ; yet not many years ago evangelists stimulated liberal 
donations as well as penitence with no more goad to their righteous indignation 
than the devil's handiwork in making narrow buggy seats as an aid to romance. 

There is more idleness than leisure in Possum Trot. Its residents spend their 
time in ‘‘piddling,” “whittling,” “j 
or, in exceptional cases, in reading the Bible (p. 73). Professor Nixon rightly 
emphasizes the need of effective co-ordination of Possum Trot with neighboring 
towns and cities. Possum Trotters need the sense of belonging, of participating. 
They have the right to share in the good things of urban life which they, as 
workers or consumers, help to make possible. Yet the author is optimistic. In his 
chapter entitled ““What Could Be,” he points out that diversified farming, better 
livestock, co-operative canneries and refrigerators, and similar aids to a richer 
community life are within reach. 

In the chapter called “Land of Cotton,” he surveys succinctly, yet graphically, 
the larger problems of the South, for Possum Trot cannot be sufficient unto it- 
self. The tractor is threatening to become the successor of Negro slavery; the 
best land is being taken for large-scale, capitalistic farming, leaving only marginal 
lands to be cultivated by less capitalistic methods (pp. 90-91). The New Deal 
has done much to relieve the situation, yet “non-American cotton . . . combines 
with a big rayon production to make our King Cotton sick, terribly sick” (p. 98). 
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Professor Nixon deals briefly with the trend toward industrialization of the 
South. There is hope, he believes, that the defense program may do much to level 
the inequalities between South and North, yet he makes the wise reservation: that 
the South ‘‘may be getting about as much industry as our institutions can stand 
for the present and as much as we can absorb into a readjustment program after 
the war” (p. 115). If the South is to benefit at all from industrial expansion, it 
must discourage the immigration of ‘Carpet-bag Industries,” recognize the in- 
evitability of labor unions as a concomitant of industrialization, and learn the 
“inherent dignity and capacity of the common man” (p. 116). There is a tendency 
toward a healthy regionalism, which, however, “must be based upon the devel- 
opment of advantages, not upon the exploitation of disadvantages or of the dis- 
advantaged” (p. 146). The South “must plan to skip a generation of mistakes 
which an industrialized financial North has made before {it}. It must “plan 
against too much progress . . . to prevent a boom from becoming a boomerang” 
(p. 159). 

The South ‘‘has business politics, spoils politics, and reform politics, all within 
one party.” It “goes in stout for politics and leads the nation in non-voting” (p. 
126). Its demagoguery is the resultant of nonvoting, a large proportion of ten- 
ants and croppers, one crop, and one party (p. 127). There are, nevertheless, 
many constructive trends discernible, among which Professor Nixon lists civil 
service reform, voters’ leagues, excellent press activity, and the contributions of a 
number of the southern universities. 

Professor Nixon’s book is not for doctrinaires. It will have no appeal for 
“planning boards and reference workers, whose function is to collect, organize, 
and present information and do nothing about it’’ (p. 159). Captious scholars 
may cavil at the superficiality, or even frivolity, of attempting to survey the South 
through the inverted telescope of Possum Trot, as rhetoricians may decry the 
simplicity and informality of the literary style of the work. This little book is for 
those who not only wish to know but seek to understand. It is for those who ap- 
preciate the simplicity of wisdom and the wisdom of simplicity. 


Louisiana State University CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 


12 Million Black Voices. A Folk History of the Negro in the United States. Text 
by Richard Wright. Photo-direction by Edwin Rosskam. (New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1941. Pp. 152. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


Historians will not receive this book enthusiastically because it does not give 
the facts on the “other side.” Social anthropologists and sociologists will not 
recommend it highly because they are interested in processes and generalizations 
and not in any “side.” But it will move the ordinary reader as few books on 
the Negro in American life have ever moved him. Richard Wright knows how 
to write. He writes here in the tradition of the muckrakers, and it was the great- 
est of the muckrakers, Lincoln Steffens, who commented in his The Shame of the 
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Cities upon his methods and purposes in a manner which I think Richard Wright 
would approve. 

“This is all very unscientific, but then, I am no scientist. I am a journalist. I 
did not gather with indifference all the facts and arrange them patiently for per- 
manent preservation and laboratory analysis. I did not want to preserve, I wanted 
to destroy the facts. My purpose was no more scientific than the spirit of my in- 
vestigation and my reports; it was, as I have said above, to see if the shameful 
facts, spread out in all their shame, would not burn through our civic shameless- 
ness and set fire to American pride. That was the journalism of it. 1 wanted to 
move and to convince.” 

Wright is able to state the case for the Negro and make his appeal so forcefully 
because, for one thing, he recognizes an obvious fact which so often is passed 
over, namely, that Negroes and whites have more interests in common with one 
another than either has with any group outside the South or outside the nation. 
“The differences between black folk and white folk are not blood or color,”’ he 
says, “and the ties that bind us are deeper than those that separate us. The com- 
mon road of hope which we all have travelled has brought us into a stronger 
kinship than any words, laws, or legal claims. Look at us and know us and you 
will know yourselves, for we are you, looking back at you from the dark mirrors 
of our lives.” 

It is, however, this common fund of experience and tradition which has been 
the source of racial conflict and prejudice. It requires the common values of a 
common community to give point to the struggle. But when the Negro comes to 
be regarded as a contributor to the cultural life of America, rather than a mere 
beneficiary of it, this same basis of common community life may prove to be a 
source of mutual racial respect. 


Duke University EpGAR T. THOMPSON 


W hite Pillars; Early Life and Architecture of the Lower Mississippi Valley Coun- 
try. By J. Frazer Smith. (New York: William Helburn, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
xvii, 252. Illustrations, bibliography, glossary. $6.00.) 


The civilization of the Deep South is still a very elusive subject. To under- 
stand that civilization, which was manifested in the habit of building and keep- 
ing a home place and in dispensing a lavish hospitality, one should visit the 
homes of that area. To those who find the pilgrimage impossible, J. Frazer 
Smith’s White Pillars offers a worth-while substitute. 

The volume is a uniformly complete survey “of the habitations of man of the 
Caucasian race—genus, North American; species, Deep Southern; variety, 
planter” (Foreword) —who lived during the first half of the nineteenth century 
in the region from the bluegrass country of Kentucky to the placid bayous of 
Louisiana. The planter’s home indicated his position in the community. Its set- 
ting ran closely to form: the rising slopes and the trees and shrubs, all carved by 
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the ages and softened by the sun and rain. Its architecture was never separated 
from its geographic and economic background, for land and climate ultimately 
determined the materials used, the height of ceilings, and the cost of the struc- 
ture. It was shaped by a certain knowledge of contemporary styles and inherited 
traditions. It was diversified by the ambitions and particular tastes of the planter, 
who in most instances had remarkable skill in composition plus “a perfect under- 
standing of the elements of architecture as applied to the needs of those who 
were to live in the house” (p. 113). 

The homes visited represent the formative and fruition periods of southern 
domestic architecture from 1776 to 1860. The best architects available collabor- 
ated in the building: Gideon Shyrock in Kentucky; William Strickland in Ten- 
nessee; the Galliers, Charles Dakin, and James de Porrily in Louisiana; and 
Thomas James and Baron von Sleinwelm in Alabama. Architectural innovations 
were unusual, although details were altered to suit the whim of the builder. 
Skilled craftsmen, many of them seasonal or itinerant workers from all parts of 
the world, made their contributions ; and much credit is due to imported garden- 
ers, though the real landscape artists were the owners themselves, who visioned 
a homestead in the midst of broad acres. 

The parade of White Pillars begins in Kentucky, the first of the transmontane 
regions to become prosperous and stable. Then it turns to the Nashville Basin, 
which became the battleground for social forces that shaped the Old Southwest. 
The Natchez Trace is followed from Franklin, Tennessee, to Port Gibson, Mis- 
sissippi. From Natchez southward, time has affected the homes less than in any : 
other part of the South; in Natchez alone are half a hundred mansions that be- 
speak tremendous wealth derived from widely scattered plantations in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Then attention is directed to the Felicianas, one of the richest and 
historically the least known of the plantation areas, where sunken roads, mag- 
nolias, gigantic oaks, and Spanish moss add picturesque glamour to the alluvial 
contours of the land. At this point an excursion is made to Mobile and the Ala- 
bama black belt, then back to French and Spanish Louisiana and the bayou coun- 
try, where the provincial cottages of the Creoles contrast with the brash luxury of 
the sugar-rich Americans. It is truly a “Grand Parade.” 

White Pillars is a delightful combination of architecture and history. Begin- 
ning with a brief essay on the “Pattern of Life in the Old South,” each of six 
sections is discussed, with descriptions, sketches, and floor plans of outstanding 
homes. Chapter VIII was written especially for “those who would delve further 
into technical data,” and contains discussions of such topics as architectural styles, 
architects, craftsmen and craftsmanship, and brickmaking and masonry. Chapter 
IX gives travel routes, together with lists of interesting houses, for those who 
may desire to make excursions. A bibliography and a glossary complete the work. 

Most historians will criticize the volume but little, although some will question 
the authenticity of certain statements, will disapprove of quotations and details 
not footnoted, and will object to the lack of an index. Nevertheless, through the 
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labors of the author, with his professional architectural knowledge and highly 
developed powers of observation and description, one is privileged to read a 
major contribution to southern historiography. 

The Deep South has long boasted of many aspects of its civilization, but until 
recently comparatively little has been written of its homes. As the old mansions 
crumble—as all things must crumble—the legends grow and become stronger 
than the reality. And we rejoice, ‘for something fine and rich in American life 
is preserved here’’ (p. 47), as one can testify who has seen “The Shadows” by 
moonlight, who has heard the dripping of the rain from the moss-shrouded oaks 
at ‘‘Rosedown,” who has heard the sigh of the Cane River wind at “Melrose,” 
and who has enjoyed a bright wood fire—with perhaps a finger of mellow Bour- 
bon—of a cold winter's evening in the library at “Auburn.” 


Louisiana State University EpwIn ApDAMs Davis 


The South in Architecture. By Lewis Mumford. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1941. Pp. 147. $2.00.) 


The four chapters comprising this attractive volume were prepared and de- 
livered by the author as the Dancy Foundation Lectures at Alabama College 
in April, 1941. Those familiar with Mr. Mumford’s other works, especially 
Sticks and Stones (1924), will recall that he is not so much interested in a mere 
record of buildings as in those urderlying social and personal forces which have 
played upon American architecture in general. Here he is concerned with these 
factors as they relate to the South in particular, and which have enabled that 
section to leave an imprint upon buildings far removed from their original home. 

To illustrate this theme the achievements of Thomas Jefferson and Henry Hob- 
son Richardson are analyzed in some detail. The span of these two men’s work 
covers approximately a century. Each one exercised an influence on his own time, 
and each created buildings that were to outlive, in their influence, the local scene 
and their immediate generation. But Jefferson’s real distinction as an architect 
was long minimized by the habit of treating him solely as a political symbol of 
democracy and by a change in taste which manifested itself in a growing love for 
Gothic forms and romantic disorder; and Richardson's connection with the 
South was often obscured by the fact that his work was done almost entirely in 
other sections of the country. 

In clear, forceful prose these two architects are here placed in their rightful 
positions: Jefferson the exponent of a universal order deriving from the human- 
istic and classical inheritance which came to life pre-eminently on the southern 
plantation, and Richardson the user of regional resources and an interpreter of 
those newer romantic and utilitarian currents which characterized the nineteenth 
century. The author admits, however, that he writes from the point of view of 
an outsider and confesses that he is more conscious of the influence of Jefferson 
and Richardson upon other sections of the country than upon the region that 
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gave them birth. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that another great southern 
architect, Robert Mills, receives only casual mention; and for the statement that 
none of Richardson's structures “was built nearer to the South than the border- 
line city of St. Louis” (p. 80), whereas other sources list him as the designer of 
the Howard Memorial Library in New Orleans. 


Converse College JaMEs W. PATTON 


Ring-Tailed Roarers: Tall Tales of the American Frontier, 1830-60. Edited with 
an Introduction by V. L. O. Chittick. Wood engravings by Lloyd J. Rey- 
nolds. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941. Pp. 316. $3.50.) 


This collection of gusty frontier yarns is another testimonial to the growing 
awareness of the value of native American humorous tales, both as spirited nar- 
ratives and as historical documents. Although the recognition of these sources is 
long overdue, enthusiasts should perhaps be cautious of exploiting them with too 
much abandon. Already one prominent literary critic has concluded that such 
robust stories contain a complete picture of frontier life. The editor of this col- 
lection somewhat more sensibly maintains that, “for all their tallness,”’ there is 
much “essential truth involved” in these writings, and that they belong “in a 
deeply real sense among the more trustworthy memorials of the ring-tailed roar- 
ers of the West, the poor whites of the South, and the hard-bargaining tradesmen 
from ‘down east’’’ (p. 22). 

Several of the selections will be familiar to readers of Franklin J. Meine’s 
Tall Tales of the Southwest or Thomas D. Clark's The Rampaging Frontier. 
Professor Chittick, however, does not confine his gleanings exclusively to the 
South and Midwest. The anonymous ‘‘Trapper’s Story” is a ““whopper’’ about the 
coldness of the “atmospheric” on the western plains; and ‘‘frontier’’ is interpreted 
loosely in order to include a “‘fish story” with the lower Potomac as the locale. 
Nevertheless, Ring-Tailed Roarers is mainly a collection of southwestern and mid- 
western tales which chronicle the exploits of “half horse-half alligator’’ men like 
Davy Crockett and Mike Fink, and of such more purely fictional characters as 
Mike and Sally Hooter, crafty Simon Suggs, and Longstreet’s clay-eating fight 
promoter, the amorphous Ransy Sniffle. Some of the most adroit raconteurs of 
fabulous incident and vivid, coarse-grained frontier dialect are included in the 
volume: John S. Robb, William T. Thompson, Thomas B. Thorpe, ‘Madison 
Tensas,” Johnson J. Hooper, George W. Harris, George P. Burnham, Sol Smith, 
Joseph M. Field, and A. B. Longstreet. The absence of Joseph G. Baldwin is 
perhaps most obvious ; but of all the omissions, the reviewer most regrets G. W. 
Harris's earthy Sut Lovingood, a rollicksome “‘durn'’d fool” bent on raising gen- 
eral and “pertickler” pandemonium. 

Although the wood engravings by Lloyd J. Reynolds are a distinct addition to 
the book, the sly, roguish likeness of Simon Suggs represents an almost exact 
antithesis to Hooper's graphic description of his swashbuckling hero. Certainly 
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Mr. Reynolds's Captain of the ‘Tallapoosy Vollantares” is much too fat to live up 
to Simon's epigram, “‘it is good to be shifty in a new country.” 

Entirely apart from the possible historical value of these tall tales, Ring-Tailed 
Roarers will at least provide the devotee of the Congressional Record and other 
traditional “sources” with several delightful evenings. 


Louisiana State University J. MERTON ENGLAND 


South America and Hemisphere Defense. By J. Fred Rippy. (Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 101. $1.50.) 


This small volume contains the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern 
History for 1941. Although covering a much larger field than the former lectures 
of this series, these show evidence of the same high type of scholarship. 

Dr. Rippy begins by tracing the “Evolution of the American System.” The 
United States served as a sort of umpire during the Latin-American struggle for 
independence; proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine; then failed to brandish it for 
more than twenty years, although there were some pronounced violations of its 
principles and numerous Latin-American appeals for its enforcement. Subsequent 
policies of the United States caused some fear of the self-declared protector. The 
withdrawal of British sea power from the Western Hemisphere and the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal made of the entire Caribbean area a North Ameri- 
can defense zone. For a time, this meant intervention, but recently has come to 
mean hemisphere co-operation in defense against the new danger of European 
totalitarianism. 

In general, the United States has encouraged democratic institutions, applied 
the most-favored-nation principle to trade, and attempted to keep the sea and 
South American ports free and open to the commerce of all. The present “Amer- 
ican System’ is based on harmony, mutual assistance, and solidarity against 
aggression. 

South America is rich in “resources,” but its handicaps are many. The land is 
sparsely populated; much of it lies in the tropics; the purchasing power of the 
people is low; illiteracy percentage is high; and “‘politics” is turbulent. Yet, the 
entire area is worth defending as a part of the domain of the American ex- 
periment. 

Intrahemisphere commerce has evolved by fits and starts. There was much 
progress from 1815 to 1855, then a period of North American indifference, a 
revival of interest between 1885 and 1900, the boom of 1915 to 1929, depres- 
sion, and partial recovery. The United States now experiences difficulty in 
absorbing the South Temperate Zone products. Real planning is necessary for the 
development of an extensive and profitable trade between the two continents. 

The final lecture of this volume deals with Yankee adventurers in search of 
“Tierra Dorada” in the valleys of the Orinoco, the Magdalena, the Rio de la 
Plata, and especially the Amazon. Bonanza excitement came almost with each 
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new decade of the nineteenth century, only to be destroyed by climate, disease, 
hardships, and bankruptcy. The post-World War I revival of interest took the 
form of reckless flotation of South American bonds in the North American mar- 
kets. This meant the payment of much “influence-money” to men close to dic- 
tators, unreasonable commissions to New York bankers, and purchase of unsound 
securities by North American “innocents.” Then came depression and default. 

New needs have necessitated new loans, but these are being made by gov- 
ernment agencies, which are more interested in Latin-American welfare and 
security. Investment bankers and some grafters are alike excluded from the trans- 
actions. The new loans are certainly justified. ‘The New World must be preserved 
as the proving ground for a civilization dedicated to peace, freedom, and oppor- 
tunity for all.” 

Dr. Rippy always presents his material in an easy-flowing and exciting man- 
ner. His extensive knowledge of his field is certainly evident in these lectures. It 
seems regrettable, however, that footnote citations and bibliography were omit- 
ted in publication. 

Berea College E. T. PARKS 











Historical News and Notices 


The following committee assignments for 1942 have been announced by A. 
B. Moore, president of the Association. Committee on Program: Bell I. Wiley, 
University of Mississippi, chairman ; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University ; 
Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina; A. W. Reynolds, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; Joseph C. Robert, Duke University; John F. Ramsey, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, chairman of subcommittee on European history. Committee 
on Nominations: Walter B. Posey, Birmingham-Southern College, chairman; 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College; S. J. Folmsbee, University of Tennessee; Richard 
A. McLemore, Mississippi Southern College; O. C. Skipper, The Citadel. Local 
Arrangements Committee: David L. Darden, Alabama Department of Archives 
and History, chairman. Committee on Membership: John P. Dyer, Radio Sta- 
tion WSAV, Savannah, chairman; W. Neil Franklin, The National Archives; 
Ollinger Crenshaw, Washington and Lee University; Hugh T. Lefler, University 
of North Carolina; Charles E. Cauthen, Columbia College, College Place, South 
Carolina ; Philip Davidson, Agnes Scott College ; Charles G. Summersell, Univer- 
sity of Alabama; Miss Willery Jackson, Mississippi Southern College; Gerald M. 
Capers, Newcomb College; Claude Elliott, San Marcos State College, San Mar- 
cos, Texas; James W. Moffitt, Oklahoma Historical Society; Richard E. Yates, 
Hendrix College; Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri; Jennings B. Sanders, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky; Powell Moore, 
Indiana University Extension Division, East Chicago, Indiana; W. Clement 
Eaton, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania; Ralph B. Flanders, New York 
University, Washington Square College, New York City; Mrs. Kathryn Abbey 
Hanna, 235 Sterling Avenue, Winter Park, Florida. 


PERSONAL 


William Ransom Hogan, assistant archivist, Louisiana State University; Jud- 
son C. Ward, Jr., instructor in history, Birmingham-Southern College; and J. 
Carlyle Sitterson, assistant professor of history, University of North Carolina, 
have been called to army service. W. Stull Holt has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to accept a commission as major in the United States Air Forces. 


Joseph J. Matthews, associate professor of history and acting head of the de- 
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partment in the absence of Bell I. Wiley, has been named acting dean of the 
University of Mississippi graduate school for the duration of the war. 


Horace Montgomery, State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania, will 
give courses in American history in the second term of the summer session at the 
University of Georgia. J. L. Glanville, Southern Methodist University, will teach 
at the University of New Mexico during the summer. 


J. O. Van Hook and Miss Anna G. Smith of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
read papers before the Southwestern Social Science Association at Dallas, April 
3-4. G. W. McGinty of the same institution read a paper on “The Economic 
and Political Philosophy of Edward Douglas White, Jr.,"” before a meeting of 
the Social Studies Teachers of North Louisiana, April 21. Professor McGinty 
presided over the social science section of the Louisiana College Conference in 
Lafayette, February 21. 


Thomas E. Cotner, fellow in history at the University of Texas, has recently 
gone to Washington as assistant specialist in Inter-American Educatignal Rela- 
tions, United States Office of Education. 


The University Center Research Committee has awarded Philip Davidson, 
Agnes Scott College, a grant of $500 to complete his study of the eighteenth cen- 
tury South. He has been given leave for the fall quarter, and will spend the 
summer and fall in research and writing. 


Charles W. Centner, Jr., has resigned as instructor in Latin-American history 
at Tulane University to become associate liaison officer in the Latin-American 
division of the Lend-Lease Administration. Gordon Van Sickle of the University 
of Texas has been appointed acting instructor in Mr. Centner’s place. 


The Mississippi Senate confirmed the appointment of Maxwell Bramlette, 
Woodville, to succeed his father, the late David C. Bramlette, as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Department of Archives and History. Present mem- 
bers who were reconfirmed are: William H. Watkins, Thomas D. Bratton, G. 
Garland Lyell, and Alfred H. Stone, Jackson; Alexander Fitz-Hugh, Vicksburg; 
John F. Frierson, Columbus; J. W. Provine, Clinton; and Walter Sillers, Rose- 
dale. The legislature made a substantial increase in the biennial appropriation 
for the Department. 


Karl L. Gowin, formerly of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, has 
joined the staff of the Dallas Historical Society. 


Benjamin B. Kendrick, Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
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lina, has been elected president of the Social Studies Division of the North 
Carolina Education Association. 


John Tate Lanning, Duke University, is on leave during the current semester 
for research in Central and South America. 


Notice of the deaths of two Oklahoma historians, J. H. Caldwell, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, and E. C. Wilson, East Central State College, 
has been received. Both were pioneers in state historical activities. 


The Oklahoma Committee on the Conversation of Cultural Resources met on 
January 8 and elected James W. Moffitt, Oklahoma Historical Society, chairman, 
and Ralph Hudson, secretary. Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University, has 
been named chairman of a similar committee for Louisiana. 


The National Archives has recently been reorganized so that the professional 
archival work is planned, co-ordinated, and reviewed by three new officers: a 
director of records accessioning and preservation (Marcus W. Price, formerly 
assistant director of archival service) ; a director of research and records descrip- 
tion (Oliver W. Holmes, formerly chief of the Division of Interior Department 
Archives) ; and a director of reference service (Philip M. Hamer, formerly 
chief of the Division of Reference). The positions of director and assistant di- 
rector of archival service, of director of research and publications, and the Di- 
vision of Reference have been discontinued. Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., formerly di- 
rector of archival service, has been appointed as special assistant to the Archivist; 
Herbert E. Angel, as assistant to the Archivist and acting chief of a new Divis- 
ion of Information and Publications; Philip C. Brooks, as assistant director of 
records accessioning and preservation ; Herman Kahn, as chief of the Division of 
Interior Department Archives; and Daniel F. Noll, formerly microfilm consult- 
ant on War Department records for the Work Projects Administration, as asso- 
ciate microfilm technologist. Roscoe R. Hill and Arthur E. Young have been 
loaned to the Department of State and Robert H. Bahmer to the Navy Depart- 
ment to assist in dealing with records problems in those agencies. Almon R. 
Wright is serving as acting chief of the Division of State Department Archives 
in the absence of Dr. Hill. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The regular meeting of the Texas State Historical Association was held in 
Austin, April 10-11, On the evening of April 10 a testimonial dinner was given 
to E. C. Barker in appreciation for his service to history, to the University of 
Texas, and to the State Historical Association. 

One of the special interests of the Texas State Historical Association has been 
the encouragement of interest in history among the youth of the state. Under 
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the energetic direction of Walter P. Webb, editor of the Quarterly, this phase 
of the Association’s activities has become most important. In both its state and 
regional meetings the Texas organization has given a prominent place on the 
programs to junior historians. The success of this policy affords a worthy ex- 


ample for other historical associations to follow, particularly the state and local 
societies. 


The Huguenot Society of South Carolina held its Fifty-seventh Anniversary 
meeting, April 13, in the South Carolina Society Hall. J. Woody Werking, The 
Citadel, gave an address on ‘The Huguenot Settlements in Ireland.” 


On December 5, 1941, the East Tennessee Historical Society elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Samuel O. Houston, Knoxville, president ; Samuel C. Williams, 
Johnson City, C. C. Justus, Knoxville, and John P. Brown, Chattanooga, vice- 
presidents; Martha E. Ellison, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, secretary ; 
Laura E. Luttrell, Knoxville, treasurer; Jennings B. Sanders, University of Ten- 
nessee, and John S. Van Gilder, Knoxville, members of the executive commit- 
tee; Stanley J. Folmsbee, University of Tennessee, managing editor, Verton M. 
Queener, Maryville College, editorial associate, James W. Patton, Converse Col- 
lege, and Daniel M. Robison, Vanderbilt University, members of the board of 
editors, of the Publications. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians was organized December 
26, 1941, at Chapel Hill. The officers are as follows: Phillips Russell, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, president; Judge Walter D. Siller, Siller City, vice- 
president; Malcolm D. Fowler, Lillington, secretary-treasurer. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was held at Cordell, 
April 20. Edward E. Dale, University of Oklahoma, presented an address on 
“The Opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Country”; Victor Murdock, 
Wichita, Kansas, spoke on “Reminiscences of Southwestern Kansas.” 


The Pottawatomie County (Oklahoma) Historical Society has completed the 
restoration of the Friends Mission House near Shawnee. 


On January 20 the Columbia Historical Society held its three hundred and 
twentieth meeting. The career of Peggy O'Neal was the subject of a paper read 
by Allen C. Clark, president of the society. Along with Mr. Clark, who was 
re-elected to the presidency, the following officers were named: Fred A. Emery 
and Wade H. Ellis, vice-presidents; Victor B. Deyber, treasurer; Newman F. 
McGirr, secretary and curator; Charles H. Bates, Robert E. Mattingly, Theodore 


W. Noyes, Mrs. Walter G. Peter, and Laurence F. Schmeckebier, board of man- 
agers. 
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Twenty-seven historians in Washington met for luncheon on March 7. This 
number included men from The National Archives, the Library of Congress, the 
government departments, and representatives of certain universities who at the 
present time are connected with government service. The speaker for the occa- 
sion was Guy Stanton Ford. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The first number of the Tennessee Historical Quarterly was published in 
March by the Tennessee Historical Commission and the Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety. This addition to scholarly journals is particularly noteworthy as it will 
encourage historians who have feared a marked lessening of interest in their 
work during wartime. Under the editorship of W. C. Binkley, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, the magazine is assured a leading place among historical publications. 


The Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee wishes to remind members of the 
Association of its interest in the publication of superior manuscripts on Ameri- 
can history. For some years, as is well known, the Committee employed the 
Fund to publish a series of documentary collections; but in recent years it has 
adopted instead a program of publishing monographs. 

Manuscripts submitted to the Committee may relate to any phase of Ameri- 
can history, but should not be more than about eighty thousand words in length. 
All publication costs will be met for such studies as are accepted. Monographs 
submitted prior to June 1 will be reported upon during the fall. Those which 
cannot be sent before this date may be submitted after January 1, 1943. Corre- 
spondence should be directed to Richard H. Shryock, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Committee. 


Emory University has subscribed to the microprint edition of the British Ses- 
sional Papers for the nineteenth century which is being prepared by a committee 
of the American Historical Association. 


The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer for the years 1880-1899 has been 
microfilmed through the co-operation of the Duke University Library, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the News and Observer. 


One of the last of the American Guide Series is Missouri: A Guide to the 
"Show Me” State (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, pp. xxx, 652, 
illustrations, maps, bibliography, $2.75), compiled by Workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Missouri. If the 
halcyon days of plentiful automobile tires return, this and the other state guides 
should be of invaluable aid to tourists. Meanwhile, this is a serviceable hand- 
book for the armchair traveler who learns America through the printed page. 
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While the introductory essay is correct in the statement that “Missouri will not 
be catalogued,” this is a good attempt at classifying and describing the manifold 
aspects of the state, which perhaps more than any other mirrors the variety of 
America. A significant omission is a large map of the state. Nevertheless, the 
mass of factual information, the well-planned tours, and the excellent illustra- 
tions make the volume useful both as a guidebook and as a handy reference to 
local lore and Missouri ways of life. 


Volume I of the University of Virginia Studies is Humanistic Studies in 
Honor of John Calvin Metcalf (Charlottesville: University of Virginia, 1941, 
pp- x, 338, illustrations, $3.00). Articles which will be of most interest to his- 
torians of the southern region are: ‘Thomas Jefferson Visits England and Buys 
a Harpsichord,” by Archibald B. Shepperson; ‘The First Transmontane Ad- 
vance,” by Thomas Perkins Abernethy; and “Government and Private Industry 
in the Southern Confederacy,” by Lester J. Cappon. Professor Shepperson throws 
light on Jefferson's interest in and knowledge of music, his friendships formed 
during a trip to England, and his private activities and diversions while he was 
serving as minister to France in the late 1780's. Professor Abernethy amplifies 
and documents what he has said elsewhere about an early Virginia frontier, em- 
phasizing “the legislator and speculator,” particularly Governor Spotswood, as 
“essential factors in the course of westward migration’ (pp. 137-38). Professor 
Cappon surveys the extent of industrialization in the South at the time of the 
outbreak of the Civil War; governmental efforts to promote production of es- 
sential military commodities and the relations between government and private 
business ; and patriotism and profiteering on the part of private concerns. 


Mellowed by Time, A Charleston Notebook (Columbia, S. C.: Bostick and 
Thornley, Inc., 1941, pp. 81, illustrations, $3.00), by Elizabeth O'Neill Verner, 
is a delightful little volume on Charleston and Charlestonians. The artist- 
author claims that her interest is in the spirit rather than in the history of 
Charleston, but the historian will profit greatly by reading the book. It helps to 
explain the strong allegiance—today and in the past—of an “Overhomer” to 
Charleston. Mrs. Verner’s narrative and beautiful pencil drawings show that 
there is much truth in the Negro woman's characterization that “Chas’n don’t 
change none and it keep all de odder place on earth from seem natchel” (p. 81). 
The reproduction of the sketches and the printing are excellent. 


What to See and Do in the South (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941, pp. 
xvi, 416, illustrations, $3.00), by George W. Seaton, a prolific author of guide- 
books, outlines a trip beginning in Virginia through the states south of the Po- 
tomac and the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. “The South, as we know it,” 
he says, is bounded by “the Mississippi on the west” (p. 3). Lacking the full 
detail of the WPA state guidebooks, this will probably be useful to hasty north- 
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ern travelers getting their first glimpse of the southern terra incognita and try- 
ing to take it in at one gulp. Although there are sections at the end of each 
state tour giving “A Little History,” students of history will not find the book 
useful, except, perhaps, as a travel guide. Indeed, there are such obvious factual 
errors as the statement that the first Ursuline sisters arrived in New Orleans in 
1627 (pp. 293, 294). 


The Great Demobilization and Other Essays (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1941, pp. x, 206, frontispiece, bibliographies, $3.00), by Frederic 
L. Paxson, is a collection of eight interpretive essays, all of which have been 
published previously. The breadth of Professor Paxson’s interests and the dili- 
gence of his researches and writings are manifest both in the studies here printed 
and in the twenty-three-page chronological bibliography of his writings ap- 
pended to the essays. There is also a twenty-two-page bibliography of the writ- 
ings of students of Professor Paxson who completed their work for the doctorate 
under his direction. 

The titles of the studies, with the dates of their first presentation, are: ‘The 
Great Demobilization” (1938); “A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis, 
1893-1932” (1932) ; “The Cow Country” (1916) ; ‘The Pacific Railroads and 
the Disappearance of the Frontier” (1907) ; ‘The Admission of the ‘Omnibus’ 
States, 1889-90" (1911) ; “The Rise of Sport” (1917) ; “The Agricultural Sur- 
plus: A Problem in History” (1931); and “The New Frontier and the Old 
American Habit’’ (1935). Handsomely printed and bound, these essays merited 
republication in book form. They display their author's gift for trenchant inter- 
pretation and his ability to integrate the particular episode into broad historical 
currents. 


Philosopher Pickett (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942, pp. xvi, 
178, illustrations, bibliography, $1.50), by Lawrence C. Powell, describes, in the 
words of the subtitle, The Life and Writings of Charles Edward Pickett, Esq., 
of Virginia, Who Came Overland to the Pacific Coast in 1842-43 and for Forty 
Years Waged War with Pen and Pamphlet against All Manner of Public 
Abuses in Oregon and California; Including also Unpublished Letters Written 
by Him from Yerba Buena at the Time of the Conquest of California by the 
United States in 1846-47. A comparison of the editor's version of one of the 
letters (p. 135) with a facsimile of the original manuscript on the opposite page 
arouses suspicion as to the care of the editing. 


The third volume in the Mississippi Valley Press’s Annals of America series is 
The Civil War Veteran in Minnesota Life and Politics (Oxford, Ohio: The 
Mississippi Valley Press, 1941, pp. xii, 295, frontispiece, maps, bibliography, 
$3.50), by Frank H. Heck. The discussion revolves primarily around the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Much use was made of contemporary newspapers, Minne- 
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sota archival manuscripts, collections of personal papers, and manuscripts and 
publications of veterans’ organizations. There is a serviceable index. 


Cowboy-Fisherman-Hunter: True Stories of the Great Southwest (Kansas 
City, Missouri: Brown-White-Lowell Press, 1941, pp. xiv, 246, illustrations, 
$2.50), by L. C. (Larry) Mersfelder, is an autobiographical work in praise of 
the robust life. The author, a native Texan, is now state manager of an insur- 
ance company in Oklahoma. 


A collection which will be of interest to many historians is American Local- 
Color Stories (New York: American Book Company, 1941, pp. xxvi, 846, 
$3.50), edited, with an introduction, by Harry R. Warfel and G. Harrison 
Orians. Of the sixty-three stories, twenty-eight have their locale in southern 
states. 


The Rhetoric of Alexander Hamilton (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941, pp. x, 226, frontispiece, bibliography, $2.50), by Bower Aly, analyzes 
from the point of view of rhetorical criticism the speeches and writings of Ham- 
ilton, particularly his arguments for the adoption of the Constitution in the 
Poughkeepsie convention. The author contends that any biography of Hamilton 
which pretends to be definitive must take adequate account of his mastery of 
rhetoric, in oratory as well as in writing. 


The Negro Federal Government Worker: A Study of His Classification Status 
in the District of Columbia, 1883-1938 (Washington, D. C.: The Graduate 
School, Howard University, 1941 [Howard University Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences, III, No. 1}, pp. 156), by Laurence J. W. Hayes, concludes “that Negro 
Federal Government workers are found, in a majority of cases, in the sub-clerical 
classification levels of the competitive classified Civil Service” (p. 109). Ten 
recommendations to better the status of the Negro Federal government worker 
are offered. There are numerous charts and appendices, but index and bibliogra- 
phy are omitted. 


The Second Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States as to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library (pp. 19), published in February, describes the 
activities of the Library during the fiscal year 1940-1941, and includes a de- 
scriptive list of material deposited in the Library by the President or acquired by 
it from other sources to June 30, 1941. Copies of the Report may be obtained 
from the Division of Information and Publications of The National Archives. 


A file of some 250,000 photographic reproductions of views, sketches, por- 
traits, maps, broadsides, posters, and other documents relating to military af- 
fairs and other phases of American history has recently been transferred to The 
National Archives by the Historical Section of the Army War College. Ma- 
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terial relating to the first World War, including photographs taken by the 
Signal Corps, and prints obtained from other government agencies, from private 
sources, and from the British, French, Belgian, German, and other governments, 
constitutes over a third of the file. 

A “Handbook of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-1920,” which will con- 
tain information concerning the organization, activities, and records of about 
thirty-five hundred units of the government that participated in defense, war- 
time, or postwar activities, is being compiled by The National Archives. A List 
of Federal War Agencies, 1914-1920 (pp. 43) has been compiled as a prelim- 
inary step in this undertaking, and copies of it may be obtained from the Divis- 
ion of Information and Publications of The National Archives. 

Reproductions of a letter book of the Creek Trading House, 1795-1816 (1 
vol.), confidential and unofficial letters sent by the Office of the Secretary of 
War, 1814-1847 (2 vols.), letters concerning military affairs sent by the same 
office, 1830-1836 (4 vols.), and letters sent by the Washington Superintendency 
of Indian Affairs, 1867-1872 (2 vols.), are recent additions to the file of micro- 
copies of The National Archives. Positive prints of these reproductions are 
available at cost. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has recently received the following gifts: M. 
Alice Miller Collection (200 vols.) ; Spiro Collection, consisting of relics of the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Oklahoma and photographs of excavations and anthro- 
pological remains; local and county historical materials from the Payne, Ponto- 
toc, and Stephens county historical societies; Choctaw manuscripts; and files of 
early Arkansas and Oklahoma newspapers. 


The University of Texas has completed its files of the Mexican Diario O ficial 
and the Semanario Judicial. Other important acquisitions are: Natchez Missis- 
sippi Free Trader, 1835-1852; a twenty-nine-page manuscript, “The United 
States Troops in Texas in 1861,” by Edward L. Hartz; and an illustrated log- 
book of George Sisborne Simcox, a Pritish midshipman, covering his travels be- 
tween England and India and the East Indies in the 1840's, and a trip to Gal- 
veston made in 1840. The Simcox manuscript was a gift to the Department of 
Archives from Adolph Goldmann of Austin. 


Recent acquisitions of the Dallas Historical Society include a collection of 111 
World War I posters dealing with fund subscriptions, morale, appeals for vol- 
unteers, and rehabilitation. The posters are a gift of Mrs. Florence M. Rodgers 
of Dallas. 


The Board of Trustees of Washington and Lee University has recently estab- 
lished the Robert E. Lee Archives as a division of the new Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick Library. It is proposed to make the school which Washington endowed 
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and to which Lee gave the last five years of his life a national repository of 
source material concerning the entire life of Robert E. Lee. To aid in this work 
a national advisory committee of prominent scholars and public men is being 
formed. W. G. Bean is chairman of the local committee, and Allen W. Moger 
of the history faculty has been made Lee Archivist. Washington and Lee al- 
ready owns four thousand manuscript items concerning Lee’s life, and its collec- 
tions of Lee books, pamphlets, and pictures is large. An attempt will be made 
to locate and secure other original manuscripts, photostats, and copies of original 
Lee items. It is particularly hoped that the numerous admirers of General Lee 
who possess individual letters to or from him will decide that the Robert E. Lee 
Archives at Lexington, Virginia, is the appropriate place for their preservation. 
The most improved methods of cataloging manuscripts have been adopted. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“William Paca, Signer, Governor, Jurist,” by Albert Silverman, in the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine (March). 

“Reading Interests of Maryland Planters and Merchants, 1700-1776,” continued, 
by Joseph T. Wheeler, ibid. 

“Baltimore Steamboats in the Civil War,” by William J. Kelly, sbid. 

“Colonel William Fleming in Dunmore’s War, 1774,’ by William D. Hoyt, Jr., 
in West Virginia History (January). 

“Virginia Takes the Road to Secession,’’ by Robert J. Largent, ibid. 

“Account Book of John Offley of London, Nov. 25, 1619-Mar. 17, 1624,” by 
Mrs. P. W. Hiden, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(January). 

“The Merrimack and Her Big Guns,” by T. Catesby Jones, sbid. 

“Slavebreeding in America: The Stevenson-O’Connell Imbroglio of 1838,” by 
Francis F. Wayland, ibid. 

““Inglewood’ in Mecklenburg County,’ by Charles S. Hutcheson, ibid. 

“The Indian Road,” by Charles E. Kemper, ibid. 

“Spencer Roane and the Richmond Junto,” by Rex Beach, in the William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (January). 

“Jamestown and the Revolution,” by Charles E. Hatch, Jr., ibid. 

“Francis Asbury, ‘The Prophet of the Long Road,’”’ by J. Manning Potts, ibid. 

“A Letter and a Portrait from Arlington House,” by William B. McGroarty, 
ibid. 

“Queen Oppussoquionuske,” by Charles C. Gilliam, in Tyler's Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine (January). 

“Colonel Benjamin Hawkins—North Carolinian—Benefactor of the Southern 
Indians,” I, by Merritt B. Pound, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(January). 

“W. W. Holden and the North Carolina Standard, 1843-1848: A Study in Po- 
litical Journalism,”’ by Edgar E. Folk, ibid. 
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“Old Kentucky Watering Places,” by J. Winston Coleman, Jr., in the Filson Club 
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